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| more tenderness. 


AN EVENING WITH JASMIN 
I nap heard of Jasmin, the barber-poet of Agen, years 
ago; and had read his works too, which is more than 
every one can say. I had also had always a great 
curiosity to see him, and was therefore very glad to 
receive an invitation to a ‘ soirée chez Madame la Mar- 
quise de B——-,’ where ‘Jasmin s’y trouvera’ (will be 
there) were the magnetic words which were to attract 
the great world. He was to read some of his published 
poems—his Papillétos, or Curl-papers, with their literal 
translation in French ; for Jasmin writes in the Gascon 
dialect, the old Langue d’Oc of the troubadours—which 
is a kind of mixture of French and Italian, only that it 
is more sonorous, rich, and masculine than either: as 
noble and stately as the Spanish, with more grace and 
Accordingly, at a little past nine I 
presented myself at the hotel of Madame la Marquise, 
whose salons, even at this early hour, I found filled to 
overflowing with many of the old nobility of France. 
As she herself expressed it: ‘It was a St Germain’s 
night.” High-sounding names were there—pages of 
history every one of them—and intellect and beauty : 
all assembled to do honour to the hairdresser of a small 
provincial town on the Garonne, who wrote in patois, 
and wore no gloves: a practical illustration of the 
honour paid in France to intellect, and of the affec- 
tionate kind of social democracy which is so beautiful 
there. Indeed, among very many virtues in French 


|| society, none is so delightful, none so cheering, none 
|| so mutually improving, and none more Christian, than 


the kindly intercourse, almost equality, of all ranks 
of society, and the comparatively little importance 
attached to wealth or condition where there is intellect 
and power. ‘ 
At half-past nine precisely, a short, stout, dark- 
haired man, with large bright eyes, and a mobile 
animated fuce—his button-hole decorated with the 
red ribbon of the Legion of Honour, and an enormous 


| ring on the forefinger of a not very clean hand— 


made his way through the rich attire and starry 
wealth of jewels, to a small table placed in one corner 
of the large salon, whereon were books—his own 
Curl-papers—a carafe of fresh water, two candles, 
and a vase of flowers. The ladies ranged themselves in 
a series of brilliant semicircles before him; the men 
blocked up the doorways, and peered over each other’s 


little brunette, not long from her convent, giggled 
audibly ; but Jasmin’s eye transfixed her, and the poor 
child sat rebuked and dumb. Satisfied now, the hero 
of the evening again waved his hands, gave a prelimi- 
nary cough, tossed back his hair, suddenly ‘ struck an 
attitude,’ and began his poem. The lion roared, and 
roared in real earnest. - 

He read first a piece which contained nothing very 
particular, excepting an appeal for help towards the 
building of a church. The church had been built and 
endowed years ago, but by the manner in which Jasmin 
read his poem, you might have believed it a case of the 
most urgent present distress. He clasped his hands, he 
looked up to heaven, he half knelt in the fervour of his 
beseeching application, tears started into his eyes, and 
his voice shook with emotion, and then he laughed 
joyously like a child, looking round for applause, as he 
repeated lines or phrases that pleased him, crying: 
‘How charming!—how graceful!—how beautiful !— 
magnificent !—what a phrase!’ at every moment. 
Though I recognised the poem as one published just 
ten years ago, yet I fancied that he must have trans- 
ferred its application; and that, in all probability, a 
church was now waiting to be built, for which he had 
adapted his former appeal—he was so urgent, so pas- 
sionate, so earnest in his manner. But I was mistaken, 
and so were many others, whose hands I saw in their 
pockets—silver, and in one instance, a piece of gold, 
and in another two sous shining between their fingers. 
It was simply the warmth of his imagination that 
affected him. He now read the Gascon version ; and, 
to my amazement and amusement, at every word where 
he had clasped his hands together in the French, he 
clasped his hands together in the Gascon ; where he had 
looked up to heaven before, he looked up to heaven 
again ; where he had concentrated all his fingers in one 
point on his forehead, he concentrated them just in the 
same point again; where he had thrust his hand into 
his waistcoat before, he did so once more; the tears 
gushed where they had gushed before, and smiles irra- 
diated his face at the same words where smiles had irra- 
diated his face. Excepting for the sound of the syllables, 
Gascon and French were the same in the stereotyped 
emotions they called up. And this not only to-night, 
but every night wherein he gives his readings, without 
the slightest variation in a single particular. Those in 


the salon who had seen him before, assured me that not 


shoulders ; he waved his hands, like the leader of an | @ glance, a smile, a gesture, was changed. Once hear 
orchestra indicating a subdued movement, and a general | Jasmin read a certain poem, and ten years afterwards 


silence sealed all those fresh noisy lips, like a sudden 


* See the ‘ Last of the Troubadours,’ in No. 463. 
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| you have precisely the same ‘effects.’ A strange kind 
sleep falling on a grove of perroquets. One haughty 


of enthusiasm, to say the least of it, which can survive 
the duplicate repetitions of years, and come out as fresh 
as when new born. 
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I was, however, unwilling to judge the poet either 
hastily or by hearsay—in both cases necessarily unjust 
—and therefore I waited for his second display. 

‘Ladies, prepare your pocket-handkerchiefs,’ he cried 
after a moment’s pause. ‘I am going to make you all 
weep. You have not pocket-handkerchiefs enough with 
you—they are too thin. See, I have brought two 


A young bride suggested that Madame la Marquise 
should send round a salver with a supply of this neces- 
sary article. Jasmin looked enchanted, and exclaimed : 
‘Tres bien! trés bien! charmant!’ many times. But 
the hint was not adopted. 

Tt must be distinctly understood, that all Jasmin 
said and did was with the most perfect good faith and 
unbroken gravity. 

He began his poem without the supplemental hand- 
kerchiefs. It was La Semaine d’un Fils—The Week of 
a Son—which a foot-note tells us is ‘historical, the 
circumstance having recently occurred in our part of 
the country.’ The poem is divided into three parts. 
In the first, a young boy and girl, Abel and Jeanne, 
kneeling in the moonlight before a cross by the way- 
side, pray to the Sainte Vierge to cure their father. 

* Mother of God, Virgin compassionate, send down 
thine angel, and cure our sick father. Our mother will 
become happy again; and we, viergette Mere—Little 
Virgin Mother—we will love thee yet more if we can.’ 

The Virgin hears the prayer, for a woman, still young, 

the door of a dark house, cries joyously : ‘ Poor 
little ones, death has left us. The poison of the fever 
is counteracted ; your father’s life is saved. Come, 
little lambs, pray to God with me!’ 

Then they all three pray by the side of an old four- 
post bed—literally, ‘entre quatre colonnes d’un vieux 
lit en serge’—where sleeps the good father Hilaire, 
formerly a brave soldier, but now a mason’s servant. 
This ends the first part. 

The second part opens with a brief description of 
morning, where the sun shines through the glass of 
the casement ‘mended with paper.’ Abel glides into 
his father’s room, who commands him to go to the 
house of his preceptor to-day, to learn to read and 
write ; for Abel, ‘more pretty than strong,’ is to be 
homme de lettres, as his little arms would fail him if he 
were to handle the rough stones of his father’s trade. 
And here Jasmin caressed his own arm, and made as if 
it were a baby’s, smiling and speaking in a mignon 
voice, wagging his head roguishly. Father and son 
embraced each other four times, and for four days all 
goes ‘& Valleluia,’ But on the fourth, Sunday, a brutal 
command that ‘the father returns to his work to- 
morrow, else his place shall be given to another,’ casts 
dismay and consternation among them all. Hilaire 
declares that he is cured, rises from his bed, and falls 
prostrate through weakness. It will take a week yet to 
re-establish him. A flash of lightning darts through the 
soul of Abel. He dries his tears, assumes the air of 
a man, strength is in his little arms, a blush is on his 
face, ‘behold him as he goes out, and behold him as 
he enters the house of the brutal master of the masons.’ 
When he returns he is no longer sorrowful; ‘ honey 
was in his mouth, and his eyes were smiling.’ 

* My father, repose ; gain strength and courage ; thou 
hast the whole week, Then thou mayst labour. Some 
one who loves thee well will do thy work for thee, and 
thou shalt still keep thy place!’ 


The third part.—‘ Behold our Abel, who works no 
longer at the desk, but in the workshop.’ In the even- 
ing, become again a petit monsieur, he, the better to 
deceive his father, speaks of papers and writings, ‘ and 
with a wink replies to the winks of his mother’ (‘ Et d'un 
clin d’eil répond aux clins d’yeux de sa mire!”) Three 
days pass thus; the fourth, Friday, the sick man cured 
leaves his house at mid-day. ‘ But, fatal Friday, God 
has made thee for sorrow !’ 

The father goes to the workplace. Though the hour 
for luncheon has not yet arrived, yet no one is seen up 
above ; and, O good God ! what a crowd of people at the 
foot of the building! Masters, workmen, neighbours, 
all are there, assembled in haste and tumult. A work- 
man has fallen. Hilaire presses forward, to see Abel 
lie bleeding on the ground. The poor child dics, 
murmuring: ‘ Master, I have not been able to finish 
the work, ‘but in the name of my poor mother, for one 
day wanting, do not replace my father!’ The place 
was preserved for Hilaire; his wages even were 
doubled—too late. One morning trouble closed his 
eyelids; and the good father, stiff in death, went to 
take another place—in the tomb by the side of his son! 

The incident is in itself so touching, and part of the 
poem is so beautifully written, that we cannot find it 
in our heart to say how Jasmin wept and sobbed, both 
in French and Gascon; how he buried his face in his 
hands, and took a peculiar intonation at exactly the 
same place in each rendering; how the same smile and 
the same agony became wonderful rather than inspirit- 
ing, when repeated so faithfully ; and how much more 
like the most elaborate acting than like nature it 
appeared. There were some men who wept, and many 
women who cried: ‘Charmant! tout-a-fait charmant!’ | 
but without weeping; and the lady of the house was 
very grateful, and the ecclesiastics smooth and patron- 
ising, And Jasmin sat like an enthroned demigod, 
and quaffed his nectar and sniffed his ambrosia, smiling 
benignly. 

It was all very amusing to a proud, stiff, reserved || 
‘Britisher’ like myself; for how grayheaded men with | 
stars and ribbons could cry at Jasmin’s reading, and 
how Jasmin, himself a man, could sob and wipe his | 
eyes and weep so violently, and display such excessive | 
emotion, surpassed my understanding, probably elouded 
by the chill atmosphere of the fogs in which every | 
Frenchman believes we live. They were like a number i 
of children set free from school playing at human life. || 
But I saw they all thought me as cold as stone and as || 
hard as iron: they looked it. For I did not ery like the | 
rest; and though I was more attentive to the poet 
than many of them were, yet I knew it was a critical || 
rather than a responsive attention, and, as such, would || 
naturally be expressed in my countenance. 

The third poem which the coiffeur, now calmed and | 
smiling, read, was Ma Bigno--My Vine. This is an 
exceedingly graceful poem, perhaps as graceful and 
perfect as anything Jasmin has done. Lacking true 
simplicity, while to all appearance the very soul of it— 
in reality totally destitute of such simplicity as is ex- 
pressed by unconsciousness, but fresh and hearty, and 
with a certain youthfulness of feeling that gives it 4 
great charm—a charm lost when Jasmin reads; for 
then the strained smile, the exceeding self-satisfaction, 
the consciousness of naiveté and simplicity, spoil the 
whole thing, and give it the same false air as the paint 


and tinsel of a theatre give to a young child—one feels 
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a want of harmony somewhere, and one chafes at the 
nature which parades itself boastingly, and calls to all 
the world: ‘See how charming I am!’ 

The subject of My Vine is very simple. It is an 
epistle to Madame Louis Veill at Paris, setting forth 
the pleasures of a small piece of ground which Jasmin 
has bought at Agen; a piece of ground long desired, 
and now bought with the money gained by his poems, 
and christened a Papilléto! His description of his 
fruit-trees, his birds, his flowers, his vines, all warm 
with sun, sparkling, bright, and luscious, is about the 
best specimen of this kind of writing we have seen 
anywhere. It is a living picture; you see the fruit 
glowing in the sun, the fruit which Madame Louis 
Veill is ‘to pluck from the branch,’ after ‘ taking off 
her shining glove,’ and ‘plant in it her white teeth.’ 
‘Like us you will almost drink it [the peach] without 
taking off its fine skin, for from the skin to the almond 
it melts in the mouth—it is honey !’ 

The poem ends with a confession on the part of the 
poet of sundry robberies committed in this same place 
when a lad, of apple-trees broken, hedges forced, and 
vine-ladders scaled, winding up with these words: 
‘Madame, you see I turn towards the past without a 
blush; will you? What I have robbed I return, and 
return it with usury. I have no door for my vine; 
two thorns bar its threshold: when by a hole I see the 
nose of marauders, instead of arming myself with a cane, 
I turn away and go, so that they may return. He who 
robbed when he was young, in his old age allows him- 
self to be robbed.’ An amiable sentiment, sure to be 
popular among the rising generation of Agen! 

This was the last thing the poet read, and then 
his social ovation began. Ladies surrounded him, and 
men admired him; a ring was presented, and a pretty 
speech spoken by a pretty mouth accompanied the 
presentation ; and the man of the people was flattered 
out of all proportion by the brave haughty old nodlesse. 
To do Jasmin justice, although naturally enough spoiled 
by the absurd amount of adulation he has met with, he 
has not been made cold-hearted or worldly. He is 
vain, vain as a petted child, but true and loyal to his 
caste. He is still the man of the people, content to be 
so, and not seeking to disguise or belie his profession. 
In fact, he always dwells on his past more or less, and 
never misses an opportunity to remind his audience 
that he is but a plebeian after all. He wears a white 
apron, and frizzes hair to this day when at Agen; and, 
chevalier of the Legion of Honour, member of academies 
and institutes without number, féted, praised, flattered 
beyond anything we can imagine in England, crowned 
by the king and the then heir of the throne with gilt 
and silver crowns, decked with flowers and oak-leaves, 
and all conceivable species of coronets, he does not ape 
the gentleman, but clips, curls, and chatters as simply 
as heretofore, and as professionally. He is the dandy 
coiffeur if you will, but still the coiffeur. And there is 
no little merit in this steady attachment to his native 
place, no little good sense in this adherence to his old 
profession. In the last, I acknowledge a great deal of 
that public consciousness which is in all he says and 
does; but pompous as his steadfastness may be, and 
conscious and displayed and egotistical, it is so far 
manlier and nobler than that weak form of vanity 


shame of one’s native state. 

So that, on the whole, though not going the extreme 
lengths of his admirers, without speaking of him as 
‘more than an artist—more than a poet,’ with Justin 
Dapuy, or as beyond the great men of antiquity, and 
equal to the inspired prophets, with Charles Nodier and 
others, yet. we honour in him a true poet and a true 
man, brave, affectionate, mobile, loving, whose very 
faults are all amiable, and whose vanity takes the form 
of nature. And if we of the cold north can scarcely 

comprehend the childish passionateness and emotional 


shewn in a slavish imitation of the great, and a cowardly | 


unreserve of the more sensitive south, at least we can 
profoundly respect the good common to us all—the 
good which lies underneath that many-coloured robe of 
manners which changes with every hamlet; the good 
which speaks from heart to heart, and quickens the 
pulses of the blood, whether shewn in old Rome 
or Greece, or in our own time and land; the good 
which binds us all as brothers, and makes but one 
family of universal man; and this good we gladly and 
lovingly recognise in Jasmin, and while rallying him 
for his foibles, respectfully love him for his virtues, and 
tender him a hand of sympathy and admiration as a 
fine poet, a good citizen, and a true-hearted man. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 


Tue honourable member for Truckleborough rises to 
ask the noble lord the Secretary of State, whether the 
government would have any objection to the produc- 
tion of the following papers:—‘A Return of the 
Quantities of Hardbake, Elecampane, Barley-sugar, 
Everton Toffey, Lollipop, and Bonaparte’s Ribs, pro- 
duced and sold in England and Wales.’ ‘A Return of 
the Number and Weight of Boys’ Marbles, including 
Stoneys, Taws, Bonces, and Alloys, imported into the 
United Kingdom, with the Amount of Duty received 
thereon. ‘A Return of the Number of Persons who 
attended to witness the Procession of the Duke of 
Wellington’s Funeral ; distinguishing those who paid 
for Window-seats, those who were accommodated with 
such Seats without paying, and those who stood in 
the Streets.’ The noble lord expresses a doubt whether 
the requisite documents are in the possession of the 
government ; but he has no objection to make such of 
the returns as can be furnished. 

Now, we do not actually assert that any scene, 
exactly such as this, has ever been performed at the 
busy theatre at St Stephen’s ; but there are repeatedly 
returns moved for very little exceeding them in dignity 
or importance. An honourable member has frequently 
some crotchet which he wishes to convert into political 
capital; or he wishes to do some little favour to the 
borough or the county which he represents, by advocat- 
ing a measure totally uninteresting to all the rest of 
the world ; and if his speeches and propositions tending 
thereto meet with moderate attention, he can generally 
obtain some returns or other without much difficulty. 
To the credit of our government—whether Tory or 
Whig, Protectionist or Free-trade—be it said, that 
public documents are in general very carefully pre- 
served, and tabulated, and indexed; and the ministers 
are cautious in respect to any refusal to make the 
returns asked for. Our constitutional predilections 
lead us to yearn for open dealing on the part of public 
men; and few will question that the practice of asking 
for returns and dispatches, and other papers, in the 
two Houses of Parliament, has a salutary effect on the 
public men themselves. 

There can be little doubt that a formidable body of 
useless nonsense gets printed under the title of ‘ Parlia- 
mentary Papers,’ at some considerable cost to the 
country in paper and printing. But these papers 
comprise, at the same time, documents, the value of 
which is very insufficiently known to the general 
public. ‘The lowness of price at which a valuable and 
authoritative statistical document can be purchased, 
would surprise many who think that such papers could 
not be obtained without a troublesome fo! ity. Let 
us at once give an instance. We have just paid Messrs 
Hansard the sum of twopence-halfpenny for a Parlia- 
mentary Paper. It consists of eighteen folio pages, and 
was published in February 1853. Now, let us see what 
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a vast amount of the most recent and the most trust- 
worthy information is here given, concerning the com- 
mercial and financial resources of our country at the 
present time. It consists of various returns for the 
three years 1850, 1851, 1852. The first is an account 
of the imports into the United Kingdom of the prin- 

articles of foreign and colonial merchandise : 
these are entered by number, by weight, by measure, 
or by value, according to their nature; they are 
entered in alphabetical order, and are easy of reference. 
Those articles of which the value, or the quantity, or 
both, are small, are not here included, the entries being 
confined chiefly to those which most interest the gene- 
ral public. This table gives not only three whole 
years’ importation, in parallel columns, but also three 
corresponding months’—January in each of the three 
years—importations. There is also a statement, oppo- 
site each article, shewing whether it is duty-free, or 
whether it pays import-duty; and, if the latter, how 
much duty was paid in respect to that article, in each 
of the three months, and in each of the three years. The 
next is an account of the principal articles of foreign 
and colonial merchandise which, after having been 
imported, were again exported, instead of being kept 
for home-consumption: the mode of entry nearly 
resembles that adopted in the first table. The third is 
an account of the exports of the principal articles of 
British and Irish produce and manufactures in the 
three months and the three years before named. This 
is, in one respect, more complete than either of the 
other tables; for it gives not only the quantities, but 
the values ; and thus, by a little attention, we can arrive 
at the average wholesale exporting prices of a vast 
number of commodities. ‘Then comes an account of all 
the ships which entered or left our ports, distinguishing 
British vessels from foreign vessels, steamers from 
sailing vessels, and coasters from vessels engaged in 
foreign trade. Lastly, comes an Excise account of the 
quantities of hops, malt, paper, soap, &c., charged with 
duty in the three years 1850, 1851, 1852, and in the 
first month of each of these three years. 

If the reader of such a Parliamentary Paper be fond 
of arithmetical curiosities, he can ferret out for himself 
a few facts such as these: that in 1852 we bought from 
our foreign neighbours more than two million hundred- 
weight of the slender fibres of flax and hemp, and more 
than four times this quantity of the yet more slender 
cotton fibre, to work up into textile goods ;, that when 
we had spun our cotton into yarn or thread, and had used 
all that we ourselves required for clothing thirty million 
compatriots, we sold to foreigners as much calico and 
printed cotton as would have wrapped thirty-five times 
round the earth, besides a hundred and fifty million 
pounds of cotton-thread or yarn; that our breakfast 
and tea tables, in the articles of tea, coffee, and sugar, 
required eight hundred million pounds of these welcome 
articles, for which we paid the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ten millions sterling in the form of duty; 
that for our drinks—beer, spirits, and wine—we paid 
the same formidable official sixteen millions sterling in 
duty; that the materials for the whole of our beverages 
—such as tea, coffee, cocoa, sugar, hops, malt, wine, and 
spirits—yielded an amount of duty which very nearly 
paid the whole year’s interest on the national debt; 
that, whether from our plum-pudding tendencies, or 
from any other cause, we required sixty million pounds 
of dried plums and currants ; that our farmers bought 
as much guano as would have laden 100 large ships 
with 1000 tons in each; that although our hens laid 
eggs as fast as they could, we nevertheless required an 
additional hundred million from our French neighbours ; 
that although we use pepper only in infinitesimal par- 
ticles on our meat, yet we required three or four million 


pounds of it altogether; that we had just about a} fi 


of tobacco and snuff for each and every man, 
woman, ‘young person,’ boy, girl, child, and baby, in 


the United Kingdom ; that we sent abroad almost exactly 
the same quantity of coal as we sent to London, and 
that this curious parallelism has been observed several 
years in succession. All this, and much more of a 
similar kind, may be made manifest by an examination 
of this document; but it is of more importance to say, 
that the information given generally is systematic, 
comprehensive, and valuable—and all this is sold for 
twopence-halfpenny. 

We have adduced one simple exemplification for the 
sake of clearness, and will now give a little more general 
explanation concerning these documents. They are 
printed by Messrs Hansard, and sold at two offices in 
London; they are also supplied to one house in Edin- 
burgh, and two in Dublin, and are likewise said to be 
purchasable of ‘all booksellers,’ though we do not 
imagine that they are kept in stock in any but these 
five establishments, even if in the whole of these. The 
papers are printed, some by order of the House of 
Commons, some the House of Lords, and some the 
government; they are paid for out of the national 
revenue, and are sold retail at prices which obviously 
could not pay for them under ordinary commercial 
rules. All the papers for any one session of parliament 
are wound up by an analytical index of elaborate cha- 
racter, through the aid of which any paper can be 
found with much facility. And for the convenience of 
purchasers, a small list is printed in octavo, and soid 
for threepence, containing a double table of all the 
papers, first in the order in which they were sent to be 
printed, and then in alphabetical order, with the price 
opposite to each. At the close of the session, the whole 
of the papers—very frequently 700 or 800 in number 
—are classified according to a system which has been 
found convenient, and which springs out of the official 
mode in which the papers were ordered to be printed. 
There are three classes or groups—‘ Reports of Com- 
missioners,’ ‘Reports of Committees,’ and ‘ Accounts 
and Papers.’ The Crown, as is well known, frequently 
appoints commissioners, either to inquire into some 
particular subject, or to carry out some particular 
object ; it is a usual practice for such commissioners to 
make reports yearly or half-yearly: these reports are 
addressed and presented, not to parliament, but to the 
government, by whom, however, they are generally 
printed and forwarded to both Houses. It is in this 
way that the public learn what has been done, and 
what is now doing, by the Commissioners of Irish 
Education, of Encumbered Estates, of Poor-laws, of 
Chancery Inquiry, of Enclosures, of Tithes, of the Great 
Exhibition, of Emigration, of Church Estates, of the 
Loan Fund, of Charitable Bequests, of Mines, of 
Fisheries, of University Inquiry; and so forth. The 
second group, comprising Reports of Committees, is 
the result of those inquiries which constitute so 
remarkable a feature in parliamentary proceedings in 
the present day. An honourable member or a noble 
lord moves for the appointment of a select committee, 
to inquire into some grievance, or to initiate some 
useful proceeding; the motion is acceded to, and the 
committee appointed; witnesses are examined, and 
evidence is written down; the committee consider their 
decision, and make up their report; and, finally, this 
report is presented to the House, by whom it is generally 
ordered to be printed, when it becomes a Parliamen- 
tary Paper. The group, Accounts and Papers, is much 
more miscellaneous ; it comprises, in fact, everything 
not capable of being placed under either of the other 
headings. Even here, however, an attempt at sub- 
classification is made, for the papers are collected into 
volumes according to some kind of link existing between 
them—thus there will be one or two volumes relating 
to Irish subjects, two or more to the colonies, some to 
nance, some to trade and navigation ; and so forth. 
Nothing can exceed the inequality of these papers, 
both in bulk and in interest. The same standard of 
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price, however, is adopted in all. The charge is one 
penny for eight folio pages. If there are any engraved 
or lithographed maps, plans, or diagrams, they are 
charged threepence each if on half a sheet of paper; six- 
pence each if on a whole sheet; and one shilling for any 
larger size. ‘There is another circumstance which 
greatly facilitates the distribution of these papers over 
the whole of the United Kingdom. Many country 
persons deem themselves too much shut out from the 
busy political world to obtain easy possession of any 
such documents; but they may not perhaps be aware 
of the highly-favourable postal regulations made in 
respect to this matter. For an ordinary letter, as we 
all know, the postage is one penny for anything under 
half an ounce ; but Parliamentary Papers are conveyed 
at-the rate of one penny for anything under four ounces, 
or rather, one penny for every four ounces, so as to give 
them the benefit of the turn of the scale. A letter 
weighing exactly half a pound would be charged 
eighteenpence for postage; whereas, half a pound of 
the parliamentary document would pay only twopence 
postage. Most of the papers have the weight, in ounces, 
printed on the back; so that the amount of postage 
can be thus seen. There have generally, within the 
last few years, been about sixty folio volumes of the 
papers per annum, varying from an inch to three inches 
in thickness, according to the number and bulk of the 
subjects which may conveniently be grouped in the 
same volume. For those who require the whole series, 
and are willing to pay for the entire year in advance, 
the subscription price is twelve guineas per annum. 

It is not the twelve-guinea personages, however, to 
whom these few paragraphs are addressed ; but to those 
who may require a little accurate information, on a 
definite subject, at a very small price. So far is low- 
ness of price attended to, that if the document require 
only four pages, or two leaves of folio size, the price is 
only one half-penny; and yet this document is tabu- 
lated and indexed with as much care as if it were 
a commission report occupying 1000 pages. We will 
take the papers for the session 1852 as examples, and 
see how many half-pennyworths of knowledge are 
thence obtainable. ‘There are—Returns relating to poor 
relief; returns of united benefices; vessels entering 
Newcastle in 1848, 1849, 1850; sums advanced by the 
Mint for bullion; public income and expenditure for 
1852; number of Irish paupers relieved; expenses 
incurred for Irish poor ; grand-jury presentments ; num- 
ber of causes in the Scotch Court of Session in 1851 ; 
returns relating to the Corporation of London ; quan- 
tities of grain and flour imported in 1851; number of 
mates, midshipmen, and cadets in the navy; returns 
respecting steam-vessels; estimate of further sums 
required for the Caffre war; returns relating to the 
Holyhead and Kingstown mails: but we must stop. It 
had been our intention to give this half-penny list in 
detail; but we found, to our surprise, that they are no 
fewer than 263 in number. This fact will in itself 
shew how useful and varied is the information thus 
obtainable at an extremely small price. 

The prices charged for these documents depend 
wholly, as we have said, on the bulk, and not on the 
degree of interest which may popularly attach to the 
subjects. Thus, the most expensive Parliamentary 
Paper for.1852, is on a subject which scarcely a dozen 
persons in England would care a whit about, except 
those connected with East Indian affairs. It consists 
of ‘Papers Relating to the Removal of Colonel Outram ;’ 
& Bombay officer, concerning whom: there have been 
some political squabbles, and an almost endless chain of 
dispatch-writing. The price is 16s., and the huge mass 
consists of 1500 pages of close printing in folio. It is 
of such documents as these that complaints are occa- 
sionally made, on the score of public expense. It may 
be well, on parliamentary grounds, that the colonel’s 


to employ compositors to set up 1500 folio pages of 
type relating thereto. The number of persons who 
have given 16s. each for a copy must, we think, be 
very small. It may be remarked, that the correspon- 
dence between official and other persons frequently 
constitutes the most bulky of these papers. Some of 
the papers we should like to bury in oblivion, were it 
not that publicity is the very object in view. Such is 
the Report of the St Alban’s Bribery Commissioners, 
the price of which shews that it consists of 500 pages— 
pages not altogether creditable to free and independent 
electors. But these are exceptional cases. The most 
useful papers are generally those which are the smallest 
and cheapest. We have gone through the entire list 
for 1852, and find that out of about 750 papers, upwards 
of 600 can be purchased at prices not exceeding sixpence 
each—varying from one half-penny to sixpence. 

It may not be inopportune to mention here, that a 
movement is on foot for obtaining agift of Parliamentary 
Papers, or, at anyrate, a selection of them, to various 
institutions of an educational character. Several peti- 
tions have been presented to parliament with this object. 
There seem many reasons in favour of this; for when 
once the compositors’ work has been paid for, the 
expense of a few extra copies would be limited to 
press-work and paper. Would it not do good, to place 
these trustworthy documents within reach of the public 
generally? And might not the statutes, the acts of 
parliament themselves—of which there are about five 
folio volumes annually—be advantageously distributed 
with a liberal hand among our public institutions ? 


THE WORKROOM WATCHER. 


Ir is now two-and-thirty years since I was forewoman 
with Madame Lavelle. Times are much changed since 
then; and Mr Jones and I have had our own troubles, 
bringing up and settling decently in the world three 
girls and two boys, not to speak of keeping a general 
‘shop; but I still sometimes think of a strange occur- 
rence which happened one busy night in the workroom. 
Madame Lavelle’s establishment was in Piccadilly, and 
a better business could not be found in London. She 
had secured the patronage of a certain marchioness, 
who then led the court in her train; and no dress was 
thought presentable that had not been made at 
madame’s. During the season, there were always ten 
first, and twenty second hands kept, besides madame’s 
apprentices—never under a dozen; and she took none 
who were not clever with the needle. 

The house had four floors and the basement. It 
was a double one, running from Piccadilly backward to 
Woodbine Court. The front of the ground-floor was 
nearly occupied by a wareroom fitted up in the French 
fashion with immense mirrors, sofas covered with rose- 
coloured velvet, glass wardrobes, and beautiful lay- 
figures of wood and wax work, standing, sitting, and 
in dancing postures, to shew madame’s cut to advantage. 
Hard by was a handsome hall-door, always attended by 
a footman in blue and silver; on the first floor was a 
salon, for what madame called consulting customers, 
with the newest French prints and novels on the table 
to amuse them. There were dressing-rooms on each 
side, with all sorts of glasses and toilet wares. Behind 
were madame’s family apartments, for herself and two 
nieces. On the second floor slept the forewomen, the 
apprentices, and the first hands; and in the attics 
six servants: our second hands were always sent 
home to sleep, be the hour what it would. But all 
sewed together in the great workroom, which, ex- 
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the whole back part of the house, and looked out on 
Woodbine Court. 

I cannot say that ever woodbine grew in Woodbine 
Court. The house was altered long ago, and the court 
is gone; but when I was forewoman, the latter was a 
small square of little crazy brick-houses, with nothing 
but a pump in the middle: it was said to be the 
oldest corner of May Fair. That quarter is still 
fashionable, but then it was the very height of fashion ; 
none but tip-top families lived there. Throughout the 
season, with their balls and parties, there was nothing 
resembling night; and when the season closed, every 
house was shut up, and everybody off with the king to 
Brighton. The people of Woodbine Court were, one and 
all, quiet attendants of fashion: there were darners of 
lace, clear-starchers, and fine-scourers ; among the last 
mentioned were two elderly women, whom we called 
the Misses Carey. Some said they had been ladies in 
their day; but I think they snuffed, and liked some- 
thing stronger than hyson. However, their equals for 
fine-scouring were not in the West End; and madame 
had occasion for their services at times on old stock, 
for which reason there was a back-door to the court. 
It was wonderful what ribbons, white satin, and em- 
broidery were brought out quite new with their help. 

Madame Lavelle had an eye for every sixpence, 
though her stock was generally insured at L.30,000, and 
replenished twice in the season from Paris. She was a 
brown, solid little woman, with a high colour, for she 
wore a trifle of rouge. Her dress was always as tightly 
fashionable as that of one of the wareroom wax-works; 
and although she had been twenty years in business, 
no mortal could perceive any difference of age between 
her and her two nieces. All three were laced, rouged, 
capped, and curled exactly the same. They were all 
widows too. How that happened, I never heard: 
maybe it was from the war. But three smart women 
were they for this world; never off the watch for 
profit, mever cold, never tired. I have seen them in 
gauze dresses and silk stockings at Christmas, and 
bustling about ali day long after half a week’s sitting 
up in the busy season. 

Madame Faucon—I think she was the elder of the 
two nieces—managed the trimmings, Madame Bosset 
eut the best millinery, and Madame Lavelle herself the 
first corsets; while, besides the general use of scissors 
on all common wares, I had the superintendence of three 
assistants in the bonnet, mantle, and dress department, 
and the government of the workroom. 

The last mentioned was a troublesome trust. Keep- 
ing forty girls in order is no joke in the easiest time, 
and fifty could not have done the work with any conve- 
nience in my last summer at Madame Lavelle’s. The 
heat set in early, and our London air was thick with 
dust, but the mourning for old Queen Charlotte was 
just over, and the West End more than usually gay. 
Balls and fétes of all sorts came off so quickly, that our 
most considerate customers grew impatient for their 
dresses. There were numerous marriages in high life, 
and several outfits for India, but the worst of all was 
the trousseau of Lady Rosalind Adelaide Courteney. 

Lady Rosalind was the only child of the Earl and 
Countess of Limerick. I was told her father’s Irish 
estates had as many mortgages and judgment debts upon 
them as any property in Munster. That did not trouble 
the earl. By the law of entail, his only daughter could 


heir-at-law, it was Lord Limerick’s desire to leave him 
the land worth as little as possible. It was said his 
dealings with the Jews were wonderful; but Limerick 
House was one of the gayest in May Fair. In their 
youth, the earl had been a sportsman, and his countess 
a beauty. Now, he liked expensive cookery, she was 
given to French hazard, and both were occasionally 
troubled with the gout. They were thought good 
parents, however, for Lady Rosalind was their glory. 
From the time she first came out—that was full four 
years agone—her ladyship had been reckoned the belle 
of ball and party. Our ladies said that such grace, 
such brilliancy, and I know not what, had not appeared 
since the Duchess of Devonshire; but Lady Rosalind 
was among madame’s best customers. 

The finest things, the newest patterns, were sure of 
a purchaser when she came to the wareroom. Indeed, 
it was an understood matter, that her ladyship should 
have the first sight of anything particularly choice, and 
madame had the same understanding with all her 
wealthier patrons. If the plumage make the bird, no 
wonder that Lady Rosalind looked fair; but I think 
she would have done so in any dress. Tall, slender, 
and elegantly formed, with fine features, fine com- 
plexion, and beautiful hair, she had that appearance of 
high breeding, and what they call aristocracy about 
her, that made one feel it right to call her my lady. 

There is no place out of the great world where news 
of it may be had so readily as at a fashionable milli- 
ner’s. All madame’s first hands, at least, knew that 
Lady Rosalind had many offers and more admirers ; 
but the earl and countess could not make up their 
minds to part with her till the old Marquis of Tweeddale 
came forward. He was as rich as a Jew, near sixty, and 
without heirs—the former marchioness having brought 
him large estates, and left no children. Moreover, 
the marquis had been right-hand man to George IV. 
ever since the king was Prince of Wales. He had 
stood by Castlereagh, he had fished for evidence against 
Queen Caroline, and most people thought his hearse 
would be ornamented with the ducal coronet. There 
was an Honourable Mr Finchley, as well born as her- 
self—he was a baron’s son, though a younger brother 
—who paid marked attentions to Lady Rosalind, and, 
it was said, had been well received, till the marquis 
made his proposal. Everybody called Mr Finchley 
a promising young man. He made brilliant speeches 
in the House of Commons, where he sat, by his 
father’s aid, as member for Old Sarum, and expected 


a government office some day. Lady Rosalind was not | 


twenty-one, and had never known aught but luxury 
and splendour. Attention at home, and admiration 
abroad, were the sum of her life’s experience ; yet her 
ladyship had that keen sense of worldly advantage which 
seems in a manner peculiar to the titled classes. She 
knew the earl would have no portion with her, and per- 
haps thought the prospect of being called duchess might 
not come often in her way, for youth and beauty could 
not last; so the promising young man was left to wear 
the willow, and the old marquis was accepted. Either 
the lady was late in making up her mind, or the Jews 
particularly close-handed, for Madame Lavelle got the 
order scarcely three weeks before the wedding-day. 
But it was a magnificent one. Aunts, cousins, and 
experienced friends spent nearly a week in the wareroom 
selecting; and the expense of trimming was more than 
many a good girl’s dowry. They are all gone out of 
fashion, or I would describe the dresses. What a Guy 
their top sleeves, short waists, and narrow skirts would 
make one look now! We had dreadful work to get 
them finished. Madame had taken several orders for 
the ball at St James’s, which came off two days before 
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found, even had she been willing to engage them; 
every house was as busy as it could be. That was 
always the way with George the Fourth’s seasons; and 
his majesty had no such loyal subjects as the leading 
milliners and tailors of London. 

To suit her customers, however, madame laid on 
extra hours, and no future employment was to be ex- 
pected by any who refused them. All that warm June 
we commenced work at six o’clock, sewed and cut till 
ten, when there was a breakfast of dry toast and green 
tea to keep us lively; half an hour was allowed for 
that, then to work again till two, when madame, being 
reckoned extremely liberal, allowed a hot joint for 
dinner, but no beer—it might make the girls warm 
and drowsy. At seven in the evening, we had green 
tea again; at nine o’clock, light sandwiches and water 
for supper. A servant sat up to make us more green 
tea and dry toast at one; but I made it a matter of 
conscience to allow a doze of fifteen minutes in the 
workroom before that hour. All the time, I stood 
sentinel with my watch on the table before me, for we 
could not spare a minute, and we got no sleep till three 
in the morning, when the girls were dismissed, to be in 
their places before six. Madame and her nieces sat 
with us three nights in the week; it was all they 
would stand: and I used to think Saturday would 
never come—on that night we gave up work at twelve. 
What the rest did, I don’t know; but we that were in 
the house dozed away all Sunday, and then fell to work 
again after midnight. The daily risings at six were ter- 
rible; so were the two hours’ work from one till three ; 
but at last nothing was so hard on me as that fifteen 
minutes’ watch. ‘The dead silence of the house, the 
ghastly faces of the girls, and the rich work which I 
must see, for if my eyes had closed, I should have 
slept, though standing. Sometimes I dream of it yet, 
and, Jones says, moan in my sleep. 

Well, this had gone on for three weeks ; all was made 
to the bridal-dress, which had been left to the last, be- 
cause Lady Rosalind could not decide between an Indian 
muslin flowered with gold and a white satin brocaded 
with silver. I heard there had been three quarrels 
among her selecting friends on the subject, but at last 
the satin was chosen. It was the night of his majesty’s 
ball, and we were at work upon the dress. There was 
to be a demi-train in the fashion of the day, lined with 
rose colour, and laced with silver; a lace mantle trimmed 
with the best Orleans, and looped up with bunches of 
orange buds. Madame had given a solemn promise 
that the whole would go home at noon, to give her 
ladyship time for trial and alterations. The heat of 
that night was suffocating; we sat with doors and 
windows open; even the door to Woodbine Court was 
ajar. Madame and her nieces had gone to bed worn out, 
leaving me in charge as usual; and for hours there was 
nothing to be heard but the roll of carriages going to 
the palace ball. All May Fair had gone, but not Lady 
Rosalind ; it would not have been etiquette for her to 
appear in public so near her wedding-day. However, 
there was a recherché supper, which had taken away the 
old earl and his son-in-law, and a card-room, from which 
the countess could not stay. The Misses Carey (they 
had an uncommon knack for making out matters) 
had heard from her maid that the bride was not quite 
comfortable in her mind; and it might have been so, 
for there were old reports raked up about the dead 
Marchioness of Tweeddale, and what sort of a husband 
she had. O the work of that night! I thought we never 
should have got through it. The girls’ fingers were 
soiling the lace with the heat, their eyes were closing 
where they sat with sleep and weariness, and at half- 
= twelve I laid my watch on the table, and thought, 

‘or mercy’s sake, I would give them the half-hour instead 
of the quarter—maybe they would work the better for 
it. Every needle was laid down, and every head back as 


a carriage on the street now, nor even a sound in the 
sunk flat, where Sally should have been preparing the 
green tea. How I hated the sight and smell of it! At 
one side, on a great table, lay the piled-up dresses for 
Lady Rosalind—a glittering mass of silk and lace and 
embroidery. All round me were the sleeping girls. I 
never felt less inclined to sleep in my life. ‘There were 
faces there I could not help looking on, and thinking how 
many of them would come back next season, for every 
summer we missed some. There was one right before 
me, the cleverest of our first hands. She had an only 
sister who used to come with her, but the girl was in 
other and worse company now. I can’t say whether 
it was the shame or the hard work—maybe both 
together were breaking down poor Grace. 

But as I looked up, a long rustle made me turn 
round: the door was slowly thrown back, and a tall 
woman, in what I at first took to be grave-clothes, 
walked into the workroom. My blood ran cold, and, 
as I live, my belief was I saw a ghost! There was, 
however, something in the motion and the figure 
which I had seen before; and as it came nearer, I 
saw with almost as much terror that it was Lady 
Rosalind in her night-clothes. Sleep-walking she must 
have been. The back of Limerick House opened 
on an alley leading to Woodbine Court—that’s all I 
know. Why her ladyship should have walked to our 
workroom, or why she walked ‘at all, is a question 
beyond me. She stepped in composedly and proudly, 
as if to her own drawing-room; but the next moment 
her look changed to one of fear and horror, for Lady 
Rosalind seemed to awake. I think she would have 
screamed if she could. I saw her stepping back and 
back, still gazing on that strange circle of worn, haggard, 
ghastly young faces, reposing apparently more in death 
than sleep; and then—goodness knows how or why—I 
found sense and strength to take her ladyship by the 
arm, out of the workroom, through the back-hall, across 
Woodbine Court, and down the alley to the back-door 
of Limerick House. There she left me, muttering 
that she had been disturbed, and would reward my 
goodness. 

I saw her walk quickly in, and hurried back myself. 
The half-hour had elapsed ; the clock struck one. It was 
sad work wakening the girls. Sally had slumbered on 
her post when I went down, but the green tea was ready 
in fifteen minutes more. When madame came down 
at the usual London morning, the silver brocade and the 
lace mantle were in the fair way of making her promise 
true; but a servant from Limerick House came in with 
news, that the Marquis of Tweeddale had been seized 
with apoplexy going home from the palace supper; and 
he lived just four-and-twenty hours after. The dresses, 
however, were all paid for, before the earl and countess 
with their daughter went toGermany—as it was said—to 
get the grief over. They commenced the journey on 
the following Friday; and late on Thursday evening, 
Lady Rosalind’s French maid, who managed everything 
for her mistress, had a word with me in Madame Lavelle’s 
back-parlour, where she put into my hands the gold 
watch I still wear with my best things, and four five- 
pound notes, saying, her ladyship knew my discretion 
could be depended on; and before I had time to say I 
had done nothing for so much money, and it wasn’t my 
way to talk of private affairs, she laid down on the table 
a small paper-parcel, and went on: ‘ Lady Rosalind 
requests that you will divide this among the work-girls 
as they most require it, but she hopes none of them will 
know from whence it came.’ I kept her ladyship’s 
commandment, merely saying the money had been left 
by a generous lady, and madame was to know nothing 


about it. But to some of them money could do little 
good when that season was over, and I never again 
kept watch in the workroom. Lady Rosalind and her 
parents came back in due time. She was gay and 


I spoke. Oh, but the silence was deep! ‘There was not 


admired as ever for some two years more, and then 
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sented, On Benweshie Ute Finchley, who was made 
com! of something. They told me that her lady- 
ship was long a belle, ma then took strongly to cards, 
like her mother ; but one thing was remarked of her— 
that she never hurried a dressmaker. 


NEWS FROM THE TONGA ISLANDS. 


Tue voyage of Her Majesty's ship Meender in the 
Pacific, has added to our information respecting the 
interesting but seldom heard of group of the Tonga 
Islands—the Friendly Islands, as Cook named them, 
little thinking that the lively and apparently amicable 
inhabitants had laid a scheme for the seizure of his 
ships and the slaughter of all on board. It has fur- 
nished us with what may be considered as the latest 

of T progress, well worthy the atten- 
tion of those who care about human advancement, as 
may be gathered from the account published by the 
Geographical Society. 

The visit of the Meander was somewhat political in 
character; for the king of Tonga, having heard of the 
disturbances caused by the French in Tahiti, had 
written to the governor of New Zealand, begging that 
he and his people might be received as British subjects, 
and Captain Keppel was the bearer of a reply. As the 
vessel neared thé shore, an incident took place which 
reminds us of Captain Beechey’s visit to Pitcairn’s 
Island. Sail had been shortened, and after waiting 
some time, three guns were fired, and the signal hoisted 
for a pilot; at last a canoe put off, with four natives, 
dashing right through the waves in defiance of wind 
and foam. When within hail, one of them cried, to the 
astonishment of all who heard him: ‘ Square the main- 

ard!’ and the next minute he scrambled on board. 
was a really handsome and prepossessing fellow, 
not a little proud of his ability to speak English; and 
going to the bow, and looking over into the channel 
through the reef, he piloted the ship safely to her 


anchorage. 

Nukualdfa, the town, is of a cheerful and pleasing 
aspect, the streets or lanes between the houses being 
bordered by neatly-made fences, and rows of banana 
and -nut trees, which form an overarching 
canopy. The houses of the missionaries stand in 
grounds kept somewhat in the English style, smooth 
green lawns, and many British flowers, reminding the 
visitor of the sea-girt isle far away on the other side of 
the globe. Education appears to be duly provided for, 
the king having given a plot of twenty acres in which 
the school-houses are built, amid well-cultivated gar- 
dens, intersected by paths leading to the dwellings of 
the teachers on one side of the grounds. 

The school was visited by a party during the Mean- 
der’s stay. The girls wore the usual female dress of 
the island—a jacket of coloured cotton, and a petticoat 
of or native cloth. Some of them had twisted 
wreaths of convolvulus round their waist, adorning 
themselves with a flowery girdle, in addition to the 
varnish of cocoa-nut oil which they give every day to 
their skins, thinking that it adds to their beauty, and 
protects them from the sun. Their books were kept in 
calico or wrappers of tappa. They went through 
a sort drill, chanting in chorus, while one of the 
missionaries directed their movements by the sound of 
a whistle ; after which they sat down in six rows in the 
reading-room. Here they sang a hymn, recited por- 
tions of catechism, read chapters from the Bible, and 
had exercises in geography, writing, and the multipli- 
cation table. The latter seemed to be real 


pastime ; 
for in reciting it, the scholars shouted the numbers 
loudly in a certain rhythm, accompanied by clapping of 
hands. Numbers of the parents, and others of the 
natives, sat on the ground outside, as spectators of the 
ion; and whenever they became 


lively course of 


too noisy, they were promptly called to order by an 
old chief. 

There is also a normal school, or, as the missionaries 
call it, ‘the native training institution,’ in which were 
twenty-four male and twelve female students, besides 
a Feejee chief, who had placed himself under training. 
After a few examples had been given of their abilities 
and attainments, the large maps were drawn down 
from the frame in which they were rolled, and Captain 
Keppel, taking the rod, pointed to Spain, Portugal, and 
islands in the Mediterranean; in each instance, the 
correct name was given, and the course was traced 
which the Meander would have to follow to reach 
England. These results are highly gratifying in the 
degree of intelligence and proficiency which they ex- 
hibit. If by such means the blessings of knowledge 
can be diffused throughout Polynesia, we shall have 
interesting opportunities of witnessing the progress of 
civilisation among races who, a century ago, had never 
heard of Europe. 

The wives of some of the chiefs were present during 
this examination; they were placed on the front seats, 
and treated with marked attention. Indeed, Tonga 
appears to be the place, above all others, where the sex 
meets with that consideration so fervently contended 
for by the advocates of ‘ women’s rights.’ The feminine 
orators of the United States would hardly find a word 
to say about men’s domination in those happy islands, 
where the women grow extraordinarily fat and stout, 
and with a good-humoured look—the result, doubtless, 
of their privileges and position. More than once the 
visitors were amused by watching the men as they 
assisted several prodigiously corpulent old ladies across 
the rugged reef which formed the landing-place. 

The natives are fond of music, and were highly 
delighted one afternoon by the ship’s band playing on 
the top of a hill overlooking the town and anchorage. 
They came from all quarters to listen, and expressed 
their admiration by cries of Malo, ‘Very good!’ Maléeah, 
*Very sweet!’ and doubtless found the music more 
agreeable than the clattering rou/ade, which one of the 
chiefs beat for the edification of the officers, on the 
town drum, made of a big block of wood. Of such 
drumming, there appears to be no lack; for every day, 
from dawn to noon, a ceaseless thump, thump, thump 
is heard all over the town, caused by the women, who, 
in manufacturing tappa, beat it for hours with short 
clubs. Some of the men were seen busily making 
small model canoes to sell to the visitors, being perfectly 
alive to the advantage of turning a penny. One of 
them proved, with his persevering ‘Buy my beautiful 
canoe,’ as intolerable as a sturdy beggar to saunterers 
in Belgravia. He began by asking five dollars for the 
little vessel, and ended by taking a suit of cast-off 
clothes. 

The king, who had been to a distant island, returned 
two days after the arrival of the Meander; he was 
greeted by a royal salute from the ship. He is described 
as a fine and powerfully-made man, about forty-five, 
and more than six feet in height, his hair cut short, and 
wearing neither whiskers nor beard. He reigns over 
the whole archipelago, which comprises three groups of 
islands, Haabai, ‘Tonga, and Vavau. Tongatabu is the 
largest and most southerly of all these islands, being 
about twenty miles long and twelve wide; the entire 
population is estimated at 50,000, of whom 9000 are 
Protestants, 6000 Roman Catholics, and the remainder 
of the old pagan faith. The king has been a Christian 
for twenty-one years, and manifests a great desire for the 
welfare and enlightenment of his people. In addition to 
his liberality for educational purposes, he had a church 
built in the native style, 130 feet in length, and 44 
feet in width, for the use of the missionaries. He set 
a thousand men to work upon it, and they erected it 
in a very short time. He possesses kingly qualities ; 


his manner is self-possessed and dignified; he speaks 
— 


——— 
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English well, does not smoke, and is the best sailor of 
the islands. On several occasions, when at sea, he has 
shewn remarkable proofs of presence of mind and skill 
in times of danger. His canoe is a double one of the 
size, with room for 200 men, and carrying a 


such a spread of canvas, the royal canoe would be a 
match for the fastest yacht of the Solent. As a measure 
of public utility, the monarch was about to build a jetty 
across the reef forming the landing-place, which is 
always knee-deep in water, with holes here and there, 
where the unwary visitor would find himself suddenly 
plunged up to the neck. 

Shortly after the king’s arrival, the officers went to 
pay him a visit; they found him seated in an edifice 
resembling a shed, giving audience to his chiefs, and 
holding a ‘great kava-party,’ the customary ceremony 
on such occasions. He wore the tappa petticoat, and 
a scarf of fine matting, folded many times round his 
waist, as the Europear. dress is not allowed to be worn 
by any native on state occasions. He held a leafy 
branch in his hand, apparently to brush away flies. 
On being spoken to, he turned slightly round, shook 
hands with the whole party, thanked Captain Keppel 
for having brought a letter from the governor of New 
Zealand, accepted an invitation to dine on board, and 
then turned with his former grave and abstracted air 
to the business on hand. 

The chiefs and great men were seated in rows round 
the building, leaving a circle in the middle, which, to 
walk across, is taken as an insult. Bundles of the 
kava-plant, pigs, yams, &c., were brought and laid 
before the king, and counted each time with much 
ceremony. The pigs were then carved, and portions 
handed to the chiefs; the liver being laid on a leaf, and 
presented to the king, who generally sends it to one of 
the party as a mark of favour. An oration followed 
from an old chief, who returned thanks for the presents 
in the name of the king, which elicited exclamations of 
‘Very good!’ ‘ Very sweet!’ from the listeners. 

Then succeeded the grand part of the ceremony. 
The bundles of kava were bruised with a club, and 
portions distributed to the chiefs, which they chewed, 
and spat into a piece of plantain-leaf, and gave it to a 
man seated in the centre by the side of a large bowl. 
This man, when a sufficient quantity was collected, 
tilted the bowl a little on one side, that the king might 
see into it. 

‘Water was then brought to him in cocoa-nut shells 
by the people behind, when, wiping his hands very 
carefully upon some crushed bark, he proceeded to 
knead the kava-paste, pressing it against the bottom of 
the bowl with the palms of his hands, two men at the 
same time pouring in water, until the whole became 
thoroughly mixed. He then wiped his hands again, 
and taking some white fibre, prepared from the inner 
rind of the Hibiscus bark, sprinkled a quantity of it 
lightly over the surface of the fluid, so as completely to 
cover it; and having arranged it with great care, and 
perfectly even, he tucked it carefully in round the sides 
of the bowl, so as to enclose and gather up within it 
all the more solid portions of the kava. At this stage 
of the proceedings, the interest in his movements 
seemed to increase, every one watching him with the 
greatest attention. Some of the oldest chiefs, who up 
to this time had sat like mummies, now shewed 
symptoms of animation, and turned their heads towards 
the kava-bowl. The expression of the kava-maker 
became more serious, as he seemed to feel all the 
responsibility of his office, and proceeded with his work 

ke a man conscious that the eyes of ‘Tonga were upon 
him. Having tucked the bark in perfectly even all 
round, he grasped the whole mass firmly from below, 
and raised it slowly up out of the bowl. This was 
considered the most critical part of the whole proceeding ; 
and his character as a kava-maker would have been 


0 em 


sail 90 feet high, and 60 feet wide at the top. With | bowl. 


lost for ever, if he had allowed a drop of the precious 
liquor to fall outside the rim. The excitement became 
every moment more intense ; and some 150 chiefs, the 
principal men of Tonga, watched in breathless silence 
the dripping mass, which hung suspended over the 

wl. The greater portion having drained out in this 
way, the kava-mixer, with a dexterous turn of the 
wrist, twisted it round, so as to bring it upon the fore- 
part of the left arm, and then, leaning backwards, put 
forth all his strength to wring out the last drop. His 
chest heaved, his teeth were firmly set, the muscles of 
the arms started out and became hard and defined, the 
brows contracted and shaded the eyes, as he continued 
to lean back still more, every part of his powerful 
frame seeming to come into play, and quivering with 
the exertion; his skin shining with oil, giving to the 
figure the appearance of an antique bronze. A buzz 
of approval rose from the chiefs, as he threw the 
bark away from him, and recovered himself with an 
appearance of great exhaustion. 

‘The kava then underwent a second straining with 
fresh bark, but without the same attention to effect ; 
when the man, pronouncing a kind of blessing, by 
striking his hands together, stretched out his arm over 
the bowl, and it was ready for serving out. The chiefs 
now rose, one at a time, and went to him with small 
cups of green banana-leaf, which he filled with a dipper, 
made by rolling up some bark lightly into a rounded 
point. When the cup was filled, the chief who received 
it, turned round, and, advancing to the centre, fronted 
the king, holding it with both hands about breast high. 
A man stationed behind the kava-maker then called 
out, “Kava-Kuaheeka!” 'The kava having been lifted 
up, the king’s spokesman proclaimed in the same tone 
to whom it should be given, frequently using some 
sobriquet to point out the person intended—as, atu-ia 
kia Taaga! give it to the singer; give it to the laugher; 
give it to the dancer; and so on: but all in the most 
serious manner imaginable. It was then handed to the 
person indicated, who drank it off, and threw the cup 
away.’ 

Such is a kava-party, which perhaps has a significance 
beyond what appears in the description. The drink is 
said to be best when the root is chewed by young girls; 
and it appears to be essential that the cup should be 
thrown away, and never used twice. Kava is highly 
intoxicating, and the use of it is discountenanced by 
the missionaries; but the consumption is little less, 
if any, than in the pagan days, and large plantations of 
the root are kept up in the islands. 

The king duly presented himself on board to dinner, 
and ate, drank, and talked as became a monarch, 
After the repast, the band played on the poop, and he 
was not less charmed with the music than his subjects 
had been on shore. In the course of conversation, he 
assured Captain Keppel ‘that he was proud a vessel so 
large, and belonging to so great a nation, should come 
to see him, who was so weak, and his people so few; 
that it made him glad to see Captain Keppel and so 
many officers ;’ and then alluding to Tahiti, ‘that he 
knew of the confusion caused by the French; that he 
wished not their visits and friendship; that theirs was 
unga mdte—a deadly shade; that he did not say this 
because he was sitting beside one of the Queen of 
England’s chiefs, and on board her ship, but that, if his 
departed ancestors could come to speak there that day, 
they would all bear witness to his truth; and that, if 
every member of his body had a voice, they would all 
say, thank you.’ 

It had been proposed that a vessel should trade from 
New Zealand to the islands for cocoa-nut oil; but the 
king declined to entertain the project, alleging that he 
and his subjects were happy enough under their present 
circumstances. At a second visit that was paid to him 
on shore, an interview was obtained with the queen, 


who is ‘about thirty, very stout, with a round, good- 
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as superior to the king. The personage in this case 
was a blind old woman, who remembered Captain 
Cook; she is regarded by all ranks with the greatest 
veneration. We may complete our notice by adding, 
that the have now adopted a national flag, 
of which the emblems are—a club, bow and arrows, 
cocoa-nut tree, and dove and olive branch. 


storming a lady’s heart and an enemy’s battery. His 
name, however, is Craven, or, it may be, Bulley, 
Coward, Scamp, or Dandy. This quaker-like gentle- 
man, who would have been sanguine of persuading ‘ Ma- 
cedonia’s madman or the Swede’ to settle their little 
affairs by arbitration, and who was recently one of the 
ambassadors from the Peace Society to Napoleon IIL, is 
compelled every day, by social or business exigencies, 
to shake hands with Slaughter. In spite of his prin- 
ciples, he patronises Warr ; he is frequently in search 
of Conquest; he makes use of the services of Lance, 
Cannon, and Buckler in the ordinary affairs of life ; 
and if he should have a personal dislike to Duell, he 
makes no scruple of appearing by a Champion. 

Can there be anything more detestable than these 
incongruities? In fact, they are immoral; for they 
accustom the mind to dwell upon improper ideas, till 
at length we are not sensible of their impropriety at all. 
Sometimes the thing is merely vexatious, although even 
that is bad enough. It is observed, although we hope 
not frequently, that those maidens who are described 
by Sam Slick as the occupants of the anxious benches, 
acquire at length a dislike to certain words which 


IMPROPER NAMES. 


Ir is my misfortune to be a thinking man. Every 
word has its peculiar meaning to my soul; and sounds 
that fall unnoticed upon the ears of others, conjure up 
spirits before me, whether spirits of grace or goblins—in 
disgrace. I have not one of those facile minds which 
accustom themselves to receive from words impressions 
with which the words themselves have nothing to do. 
A rose would not smell as sweet to me by any other 
name, as that thoughtless baggage, Juliet, pretends ; 
and for this reason, that my thinking faculty is still 
stronger than my olfactory sense. I do not say this 
boastfully : I feel it to be a misfortune. It is the cause 
of daily, hourly, almost momently recurring suffering. 
I pass my social life in a chronic series of dislocations ; 
and at uight I frequently sink into sleep from mere 
exhaustion, like a victim on the rack. 

If I thought I was alone in this feeling, I should be 
silent. I should pass proudly and sternly through the 
world; I should sit on my chair in company buffeted 
by Words, with the calmness of a magnanimous evil- 
doer in the pillory, receiving disdainfully a shower of 
decomposed cabbages and unpleasant smelling eggs. But 
I feel that I am not alone. I pretend not to a sensibi- 
lity unknown to other thinking men; and I do entertain 
some hope, that in thus bringing the grievance before 
the public, I may be the humble means of originating 
a movement for its suppression. It is to the thinking, 
and to them alone, I address myself, without distinction 
of sex or age; and I shall take for illustration a class 
of words that everybody is subject to be battered with : 
I mean proper names. 

Suppose a lady—a thinking lady—sitting in her lonely 
boudoir, reclining her languid and lovely head on eider 
cushions, and breathing an atmosphere like that of 
Araby the Blest when there are wafted to the passing 
mariner 

Sabaean odours from the spicy shore. 
The door opens; she turns slowly her dreamful eyes ; 
the name is announced: it is ‘Mr Garlic,’ or ‘Mr 
Onion,’ or ‘ Mr Fitch.’ If the lady neither faints nor 
screams, it only shews what we may be brought to 
that process of induration we term civilisation. 


is a young man full of noble, gallant, enthusi- 


astic feeling ; a dash of aristocratic pride only renders 
tneroduéed to Line thah ne nce k, as you are 
introduced to that he would be alike at home in 


ind them of their faded hopes, and flout, as it were, 
their vain anxiety. These ladies, however, never go 
into society without running against such abominable 
names as Baby, Suckling, Child, Boy, and Lad. They 
have, perhaps, not a single Mann in their whole acquaint- 
ance, but are surrounded by a sneering group of Kittons, 
Parrots, and Doves. Statesmen, I can afford to admit, 
fall in occasionally with the Charters and the Loanes, 
Judge and Jury; but so they do likewise with the 
Poett, the Lover, and the Swain; and surely a com- 
pany like this is not of imagination all compact. The 
nervous lady, however, shrinking from the thought of 
infection, and terrified at every breath of air, is seriously 
to be pitied. Her case alone, indeed, would call for a 
complete reform in the matter in question; for even in 
the most healthful walks, she is constantly liable to 
meet with Leeches, Feavers, Blaines, and Biles, Coffins, 
Graves, and Churchyards. Who is that individual who 
bows to her, and whom she is compelled, by the rules of 
this unnatural state of society, to recognise without the 
betrayal of a single ghastly emotion? His name is 
Death. If she goes home, cold and trembling, to her 
own substantial Hall, what does she find there to 
reassure her? Drought and Showers, Fog and Dew, 
Frost and Snow, Hailstone, Tempest, and Flood. 
There is little Goodchild—who ought, by the way, to 
have been named, like his cousin, Truant—is he not 
doubly punished for his boyish fault, by having Birch- 
wood and Canes about him, and being incessantly 
haunted by the cries of Whipham and Burcham? But 
there are other impressible minds, as well as those of 
children. There are polished and accomplished men, fair 
and refined women, whose accents are as pure as their 
thoughts, and who shrink nervously from every contact 
with vulgarity, even when the words have no definite 
meaning. Are these amiable persons better treated 
than the rest? Worse. Old familiar faces present 
themselves smiling—should we not say, winking? —with 
such names as Covey, Lush, Dodge, Tuck, and Gent. 
The religious public are as ill treated as the rest. 
They have, it is true, such names as Eden, Saint, 
Angell, Heaven, Church, Temple, and Sanctuary ; but 
how does an Episcopalian take to Kirk and Elder, or a 
Presbyterian to Archbishop, Bishop, Chancellor, Dean, 
Priest, Clerk, Sexton, or even Beedle? Or how does 
either put up—and both must affect to do so compla- 
cently—with Pope, Prior, Abbott, Monk, Abbess, Nun, 
Crozier, and Image? Even the custom-ridden followers 
of custom-defying Pusey must submit to what they all 
hold in abomination—a Pew. In one of Southey’s poems, 
there is a surgeon at the point of death, who is repre- 
sented as thinking, with great horror, of the professional 
fate of his remains; but are there not many decent 
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members of society who ought to feel shocked, from 
anxieties of the same kind, when a surgeon presents 
himself in the company? Mr Body, I suspect, will 
feel anything but comfortable when the zealous anato- 
mist looks round the room; and some of his friends 
will sympathise with him closely, such as Head, Foot, 

, Knee, Shanks, Hands, and Arms. 

me of the anomalies I am pointing out are simply 
absurd. What can be more so, for instance, than for a 
party of vegetarians to sit down, not only with Leake 
and Onion, but with Ham, Hogsflesh, Bacon, Mutton, 
Veale, Tripe, and Curry? The thing is nonsensical. 
In like manner, Prentice, Workman, Forman, and 
Master, are frequently red-hot aristocrats; while 
Chartists and democrats walk through the world deco- 
rated with such titles as King, Prince, Duke, Marquis, 
Earle, Baron, Knight, and Squire. Even so, in the 
midst of a crowded city, we are surrounded by Gates and 
Styles, Lanes and Mudd, Rocks and Caves, Meadows 
and Draines, Boggs and Bushes; and we make no scruple 
of taking Barnes, Stables, and Chambers, into our 
drawing-rooms, or of shewing the Lodges, Mills, and 
Hills into the parlour. But look here! there is a 
company of ladies and gentlemen met at a literary 
soirée. The principal star is a poet, the perpetrator 
of the worst verses of the season, who is simperingly 
receiving the homage of a group of lackadaisical 
maidens, when a rival walks into the midst. Who 
ishe? Only Mr Homer. 

Night calls in the morning; Day comes to supper; 
and when the sun shines it is Dark. The poor man is 
pestered with Riches, and tantalised with Gold and 
Silver, Jewells and Stones—not precious. The indolent 
voluptuary goes to work at the Forge, with Coke and 
Cole, Iron and Steel, Zincke, Brass, and Nickell. The 
child cannot get through a single letter of his alphabet, 
although Dee, Eff, Gee, and Kaye are beside him, all 
of whom he knows very well. In the most elegant 
saloon, you are liable to run against Kettles, Pitchers, 
Bottles, Glasses, Brooms, and Biggins. The old are 
Young and Green; the proud Humble; the weak 
Strong; the placid Wroth; the foolish Wise; the 
despicable Worthy. Love may have his Darling; but 
they are as likely to consort with Paine and Grief as 
with Joy and Bliss. 

But the task is endless. Instead of going further 
into details, I shall at once give in figures the sums of 
the various classes of names noted down in my com- 
monplace-book within the last three months. First 
come the four cardinal points; then 37 names referring 
to the church, and 35 to the Holy Scriptures ; 20 coun- 
tries and their inhabitants; 23 counties and 58 towns, 
with only 6 rivers; 58 have reference to human beings, 
31 to portions of their body, 24 to their food, 15 to their 
drink, 109 to their occupations, 21 to their titles, 13 to 
their virtues and vices, 22 to their emotions, 7 to their 
sports, 2 to their oaths, and 7 to their diseases. There 
are 44 birds; 41 beasts and reptiles; 26 fishes, and 21 
refer to the parts of such animals. There are 20 gems 
and other minerals ; 25 trees; 14 fruits; and 54 flowers; 


Tustic life and buildings; 28 to weights and measures ; 
27 to iron instruments; 20 to utensils; 4 to music; 
84 to dress; 47 to cant expressions; and 40 to war. 
There are 97 adjectives; 46 verbs; 11 adverbs; 2 pro- 
nouns; 1 numeral; 7 letters of the alphabet; 11 slang 
words ; 4 ancient or mythological personages; 4 terms 
of affection; 2 modes of locomotion; 11 law-terms ; 
4 referring to naval matters; 3 to scholastic; 6 to 
stationery ; and 30 miscellaneous. 

All these are lies and delusions that torment, without 
deceiving, the thinking part of the community; they 
are apparitions 


To haunt, to startle, and waylay ; 
they are anatomical drawings in which a death’s-head 


19 have reference to seasons; 10 to colours; 76 to | 


is seen grinning beneath the blooming surface of the 
face. For my part, I might as well be in a madhouse 
at once as surrounded, morning, noon, and night, by 
such thick-coming fancies. In a madhouse! Even 
then I should not be secure; for I should doubtless 
find myself under Locke and Key, surrounded by Straw 
and Fetters, the Cain and the Lash! 


THE WOLF AS AN OBJECT OF 
SUPERSTITION. 


Tne fiend-like cunning and the hideous howl of the 
wolf, combined with the obtrusive pertinacity in pursuit 
of prey which leads it sometimes even into the interior 
of human habitations—there to shew its oblique and 
sinister eyes* mysteriously gleaming in the surround- 
ing darkness, like the flame-tortured hearts seen by 
Vathek in the hall of Eblis—are, in all probability, 
the causes of its occupying so prominent a position 
in the religious systems, traditions, and darker super- 
stitions of mankind.” The Roman festival of the 
Lupercalia was held on the third day after the Ides 
of February, at the Lupercal, where Romulus and 
Remus were said to have been suckled by a she-wolf. 


Tertia post Idus Aurora lupercos 

Aspicit. 
Both at Delphi and Lycopolis, the wolf was consecrated 
to the sun; for Latona, the mother of the Lycian 
Apollo, was in the shape of this animal when she gave 
birth to Lycigenes ; and it was under the same form 
that the Egyptian Osiris succoured his son Horus. 

Sacred also to Mars, the wolf was the peculiar, and 

not inappropriate symbol of the fierce deity of war. 
Chaucer, in Palamon and Arcite, after describing the 
statue of the Armipotent, 


Within the temple of mighty Mars the Rede, 
says: 
A wolf there lay beforne him at his feete, 
With eyen red, and of a man he eat. 


A robber, notorious in ancient fable, who possessed 
the extraordinary power of metamorphosing not only 
the property he stole, but even his own person, was a 
son of Hermes, the Grecian Mercury, and named Auto- 
lycus (Avreadxes), or, in plain English, the wolf him- 
self. Ovid tells us that he dwelt on Mount Parnassus 
—a sly hit, perhaps, at the plagiarisms of brother-poets 
—and 


Turned to thefts and trick his subtle thought ; 
Possessed he was of all his father’s slight ; 
At will made white look black, and black look white. 


A remarkable parallelism, if we may so express it, 
exists between the Greek and Roman and the Scandi- 
navian mythologies. In the latter, we find that Fenris, 
the infernal wolf of the northern Tartarus, was the son 
of Loke, the Scandinavian Mercury, whose character is 
pithily summed up in Semund’s Edda, where he is termed 
| the ‘artificer of fraud.’ Fenris, in villainy no ways infe- 


rior to his father, was a continual source of annoyance 
to his brother-deities. Fated to be their devourer, and 
exceedingly eager to commence the operation without 
delay, they found it absolutely necessary, for their own 
preservation, to bind him with ponderous fetters of 
iron, which the powerful wolf snapped asunder as 
easily as the unshorn Samson broke the bonds of the 
treacherous Philistines. At last, by the advice of a 
cunning dwarf, a rope was manufactured from the 
following extraordinary materials:—roots of moun- 
tains, beards of women, nerves of bears, breath of fishes, 


* ‘The eyes of a wolf, says Topsel, ‘ are yellow, black, and very 
bright, sending forth beams like fire, and carrying in them appa- 
rent tokens of wrath and malice; and for this cause, it is said, 
they see better in the night than in the day.’ 
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made by cats’ feet! 

th the gods prepared to 
bind the mighty Fenris; but he, who previously had 
laughed to scorn the weighty well-wrought links of 
iron, had now an unpleasant presentiment concerning 
this strangely-constructed rope, and expressed his 
decided objections to any liberty being taken with his 
person in connection with such a mysterious piece of 
workmanship. As force would have been of no avail, 
recourse was had to deception: they knew his superior 
strength, they said; they never supposed that so slight 
a cord could hold the redoubtable Fenris—it was only 
an experiment they were going to try; and so forth. 
The wolf, however, would not consent until Tyre, the 
godfather of our Tuesday, proffered to place his right 
hand in the monster’s mouth, as a pledge of their 
harmless intentions. Deceived by this apparent proof 
of good faith, Fenris submitted to be bound in bonds, 
which he soon discovered were beyond his strength to 
break ; and Tyre, thus, by the loss of his right hand, 
saved himself and fellows, at least for a time; ‘as it 
is written’ in the Scandinavian Book of Fate, that the 
wolf will one day break his bonds, and be revenged 
upon his binders. Fenris, however, was not the only 
wolf in the northern mythology. Odin possessed two 
that ranked as demigods, and were so very famous, 
that in their honour two heroic votaries and warriors, 
named Sigmond and Sinfiotl, transformed themselves, 
by aid of an unguent, into u//s hamar—the shape of 
wolves. 

The Romans believed, if a wolf saw a man before he 
saw the wolf, that the man would be suddenly struck 
dumb, and consequently unable to call for assistance. 
Virgil, in his ninth Eclogue, thus alludes to this fabulous 
belief :— 


Oft, when a careless boy, I trod the mead ; 

The lingering sun I caroled to his bed; 

Now every lay is banished from my head. 

His very voice has hapless Meeris lost ; 

His path some wolf's first-darted glance has crossed. 


The strange and horrible belief, that demons occa- 
sionally assume the shape of wolves, and that sorcerers 
ean alternately pass from the human to the lupine 
form, still obtains credence in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
It is as ancient as Homer; and the poems, records, 
and romances of the middle ages teem with instances 
of this fearful superstition. Lycaon, who, for his 
crimes, was turned into a wolf by Jupiter, is the 
earliest example that we have of the were-wolf. * 
There is something terrible in the very minuteness of 
Ovid’s description of this transformation: the strength 
of the original passage is much diluted in the following 
translation by Dryden :— 


The tyrant, in a fright, for shelter gains 

The neighbouring fields, and scours along the plains ; 
Howling he flied, and fain he would have spoke, 
But human voice his brutal tongue forsook ; 

About his lips the gathering foam he churns, 

And, breathing slaughters, still with rage he burns. 
His mantle, now his hide, with rugged hairs 
Cleaves to his back; a famished face he bears ; 
His arms d i, his shoulders slink away 

To multiply his legs for chase of prey: 

He grows a wolf, his hoariness remains, 

And the same rage in other members reigns ; 

His eyes still sparkle in a narrower space, 

His jaws retain the grin and violence of his face. 


Pliny, far in advance of his age, repudiates the silly 
idea, and good-naturedly affords us a clue to the deri- 
vation of our modern epithet, turncoat ; he says—we 
quote old Phil. Holland's quaint translation— That 
men may be transformed into wolves, and restored 
again to their former shape, we must confidently believe 


# From the Saxon wer, a man. 


to be a lewd lie. But how this opinion grew first, and 
is come to be so firmly settled, that when we would give 
men the most opprobrious word of defiance that we can, 
we term them turncoats, I think it not much amiss in 
a word to shew. LEvanthes reporteth that in Arcadia 
there was a certain race of the Antzi, out of which one 
evermore must needs be transformed into a wolf; and 
when they of that family have cast lots who it shall be, 
they accompany the party, upon whom the lot is fallen, 
to a certain pool in that country. When he is thither 
come, they turn him naked, then he swimmeth over the 
said lake to the other side, and being entered into the 
wilderness, is presently transfigured into a wolf, and so 
keepeth company with his like of that kind for nine 
years. After which time—if he forbear all the while 
to eat man’s flesh—he returneth again to the same 
pond; and being swum over it, receiveth his former 
shape again of a man, save only that he shall look nine 
years older than before.’ 

Even the inordinate credulity of the British Solomon 
was incapable of digesting a were-wolf. The royal 
pedant, it appears by his Demonologie, took a more 
rational view of the matter, considering the supersti- 
tion to have arisen from the manifestations of a mental 
malady, nearly allied to hypochondria. ‘There hath, 
indeed,’ says he, ‘been an old opinion of such like 
things ; for by the Greeks they were called lycanthropoi, 
which signifieth men-wolfes ; but to tell you simply 
my opinion in this, if any such thing hath beene, 
I take it to proceed of a naturall superabundance of 
melancholy, which we reade that it hath made some 
think themselves pitchers, and some horses : so suppose 
I that it hath so viciate the imagination of some, and 
so highly occupied them, that they have thought them- 
selves very wolfes indeed, and so have counterfeited 
their actions in going on their hands and feete, pressing 
to devour women and barnes, fighting and snatching 
with the towne dogges, and using such like other brutish 
actions.’ 

Several of the old medical treatises describe this 
disease under the term /ycanthropia:.the symptoms 
exhibited by the unfortunate persons afflicted with it 
were of a very distressing nature. They fancied that 
they really were wolves, ran about howling and biting, 
and not unfrequently, when in this rabid state, com- 
mitted cruel and unnatural murders. The remedies 
prescribed were depletory and febrifugal, with the 
exception of a very extraordinary one recommended by 
Cirano—a blow with a pitchfork between the patient's 
eyes! Who can doubt that such a formidable surgical 
instrument would prove an effectual cure for any 
disease, if forcibly applied according to Cirano: ‘ juste- 
ment entre les deux yeux!’ 

Belief in the demoniacal were-wolf of sorcery was at 


no time universally prevalent ; the possibility of such 


transformations was a frequent source of debate among | 


the schoolmen. The Emperor Sigismond invited the 
most learned men of the age to argue on this subject 
before him: after a sitting of three days, it was unani- 
mously decided that there were such beings. ‘The 
same question was argued before Pope Leo X. with 
an exactly contrary conclusion. The most extraor- 
dinary arguments were used by both sides during 
these debates. The stories of Lot’s wife, Balaam’s ass, 
Nebuchadnezzar, and many texts of Scripture that 
seem to have no possible connection with the subject, 
were, to suit the respective arguments of either 
parties, twisted into the multiplicity of forms which the 
old scholastic logic admitted. For those who asserted 
the existence of were-wolves, Thomas Aquinas was 4 
leading authority; with those who took the other 
side of the question, St Augustine was in equal demand. 
But, sooth to say, sentences could be found in both 
of those writers’ works which might be advantageously 
used by either party; and it appears to have been 


almost forgotten, that the church had, centuries pre- 
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viously, decided, if it did not settle the question. The 
twenty-fifth canon of the Council of Ancyra, held in 
314, proclaimed that all who believed in the existence 
of were-wolves, or any similar transformations, were 
worse than infidels or pagans, and consequently very 
little better than heretics. Fortified by this authority, 
Alphonso A. Castro, in his ferocious and bigoted work 
on The Just Punishments of Heretics, affirmed that all 
who believed in the existence of were-wolves should be 
burned alive ; while, at the very same time, the French 
judges, every whit as stanch Romanists, were con- 
demning to the flames numbers of unfortunate wretches 
for being were-wolves. Boguet, grand-juge of St Oyan 
de Joux and St Claude, in Burgundy, in his Discours 
des Sorciers, defends his disobedience to the canon of 
his church, by asserting, that the Council of Ancyra 
was not a general or synodal council, and triumphantly 
refers to the confessions which he wrung by torture 
from his helpless victims. Bodin, in his Demonomanie 
des Sorciers, after going over the whole question, winds 
up with the following convincing argument :—‘ If we 
admit,’ he writes, ‘that a man can change iron into 
steel, and make many kinds of artificial stones which 
resemble natural gems, it must be strange if Satan, 
with the great power that God has given him over the 
elementary world, cannot change a man into a wolf,’ 

The were-wolf, according to those writers who pre- 
tended to be versed in such mysterious matters, was 
easily recognised, by its being invariably destitute of a 
tail; for it was considered, that though the power of 
Satan could change members already formed into other 
shapes, yet he was utterly incapable of creating new 
ones, that being an attribute of the Almighty alone: 
thus, Macbeth’s ‘ secret, black, and midnight hag,’ when 
she had determined on making a pleasure-voyage to 
Aleppo, exclaims : 


* In a sieve I'll thither sail, 
And, like a rat without a tail, 
I'll do.’ 


Olaus Magnus, the learned archbishop of Upsal, in his 
Historia de Gentibus Septentrionalibus, gives us another 
characteristic by which were-wolves were distinguished 
from the natural animals that they counterfeited. He 
says: ‘I may do well to add, that were-wolves, trans- 
formed from men, are to be found in great abundance 
in the northern countries. They enter beer-cellars, and 
will drink up many barrels of beer; and then will pile 
up the empty barrels, one at top of the other, in the 
middle of the cellar, in which particular they differ from 
natural wolves.’ 

One might have supposed that the teeth of a were- 
wolf were quite sufficient for its wicked purposes ; but 
that would be an error, for, in 1521, three were burned 
in France, who were found guilty of having murdered 
several persons with knives. In commemoration of 
this event, a painting representing them in the lupine 
form, each grasping a bloody knife in its right forepaw, 
was placed in the church of the Jacobins at Poligny, 
in Burgundy, where it remained to a not very distant 
date. So, as the French peasants still believe in the 
existence of were-wolves, it is not improbable that we 
may soon hear of them being armed with mini¢ rifles, or 
Colt’s revolvers. For Collin de Plancy tells us, that in 
1804, the inhabitants of Longueville, a village about 
two leagues from Mery-sur-Seine, were dreadfully 
annoyed by a were-wolf. ‘Terrified by its supernatural 
character, the unfortunate villagers permitted them- 
selves to be robbed and cruelly maltreated by this 
Villainous animal for upwards of three years. At last, 
& young peasant, whose sweetheart had been grossly 
outraged, lay in wait for the monster, armed with a 
well-loaded gun ; and, as it approached on all-fours, let 
fly a strong dose of buck-shot at the Satanic transforma- 
tion. Judge of the peasant’s surprise, when the were- 
wolf, instantly assuming the upright attitude of a biped, 


returned the salute with a coup de pistolet. The result 
of this singular rencontre, in which both parties were 
wounded, was the apprehension of the were-wolf, his 
being recognised as an escaped forcat, and his recom- 
mittal to the galleys for life. Perhaps it is not generally 
known, that even in our own country, and at a much 
later date, burglars and footpads have committed depre- 
dations with impunity, under the mask of a popular 
though local superstition. Hundreds of robberies and 
not a few murders have been perpetrated by the 
terrible Shricking Woman of Liverpool ; but the first 
winter after the new police system was established in 
that town, several fellows, counterfeiters of the dreaded 
Shricking Woman, were arrested, brought to justice, 
and transported. The blue-coated guardians of the 
public peace in a few months effectually /aid the per- 
turbed spirit of centuries: the Shrieking Woman has 
never made night hideous with her awful screams since 
that time. 

The judicial trials, cruel tortures, and sanguinary 
executions of alleged were-wolves, form a painful 
chapter in the history of mankind—if anything, more 
dreadful than the witch-destroying mania that once 
disgraced our own land. Out of the vast number of 
persons accused before the French tribunals, only one, 
a boy, thirteen years old, escaped from death by fagot 
and stake. Lancre, author of Tableau de I’ Inconstance 
des mauvais Anges, examined this boy. It is note- 
worthy that this child was one of a family named 
Garnier or Grenier, who were almost all were-wolves ; 
and like the Antzi mentioned by Pliny, the crime, or 
rather the disease, was considered to be hereditary 
among them. But it was not the poor, mentally- 
afflicted lycanthropists only that suffered torture and 
death for this supposititious crime. The laws against 
sorcery were always a ready instrument in the hands 
of bad men to destroy a political or ecclesiastical 
opponent. Even private feuds were avenged by these 
unholy laws ; family quarrels and disputed inheritances 
were easily settled by a charge of sorcery; and the 
females, the most helpless portion of society, were 
most frequently the sufferers. Apart from the super- 
natural bearing of such a tale as the following, the 
simplest village constable would see in a moment that 
it was, what is termed in the slang of the police courts, 
& put-up case. Boguet tells the story; the affair hap- 
pened in his own neighbourhood ; and he was himself 
the judge who tried and condemned the victim. A 
gentleman looking out of a window of his chateau, saw 
| a friend going to shoot, and invited him to return to 
| dinner. The sportsman, proceeding in quest of game, 
| was attacked by a fierce wolf, which he succeeded, with 
great difficulty, in putting to flight, after cutting off 
one of its forepaws with his couteau de chasse. Return- 
ing to the chateau, he related the adventure to his 
host, and produced the wolf’s paw, which he had 
retained as atrophy. ‘To their surprise, they found it 
changed into a human hand, which the master of the 
house, by the rings on the fingers, recognised to belong 
to his wife. She was sought for, and found in her 
chamber, minus a hand. Her husband immediately 
sent her to prison. She was put to the torture, con- 
fessed her crime, and was burned. 

Glad to leave this painful part of our subject, let us 
view the wolf in another and a better aspect. We 
have observed it long enough as the mischievous com- 
panion of demons and sorcerers : let us now contemplate 
it as the useful attendant of saints! Rodolphus Glaber, 
the early French historian, informs us that, in the year 
888, when the bishop of the diocese and a number of 
ecclesiastics were in the cathedral church of Orleans 
at midnight, a wolf entered the sacred edifice, and 
advancing to the bell-rope, took it in his mouth, and 
rang the bell for a considerable time, then leisurely 
departed from the astounded congregation. The fol 
lowing year, the cathedral was burned to the ground. 
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nearly all the beasts of pt aey and burden. The seed- 


time was fast approaching, but there were not sufficient | d 


cattle left to till the soil. In this emergency, St 
a ee ee Oe ee ee Se 

commanded them to submit to the yoke, 
he to perform the agricultural labours which have 
ever been the peculiar tasks of the ox and horse. The 
deer obeyed accordingly, and worked well. A hungry 
wolf, however, prowling about a farm, was struck with 
the unwonted appearance of two such animals drawing 
a plough. Being, we presume, of an inquiring dispo- 
sition, and consequently anxious to learn the nature of 
this novel description of farming-stock, he waited till 
the night, when the wearied animals, resting from their 
toil, favoured a closer inspection. Being even then 
unable to solve the problem satisfactorily, and recol- 
lecting an old proverb about the proof of a pudding, he 
found, by devouring one of the deer, that let it work in 
plough-harness or not, its flesh, at anyrate, was excel- 
lent venison. Foolish wolf! with all your cunning, 
thought ye to outwit a saint? The next morning, 
Kentigern, stretching forth his hands, called upon the 
wolf, which was constrained to appear and take the place 
of the slaughtered deer. Then was seen the wondrous 
spectacle of a deer and wolf ploughing together. With 
hard labour, and not a few stripes, the penitent wolf 
atoned for his manifold and murderous crimes; and 
when the soil was thus miraculously tilled, he was 
mercifully dismissed unscathed to his native woods, 
probably a wiser and a better wolf. In the Proprium 
Sanctorum, a somewhat similar story is related of St 
Fillan. In this case, the wolf was compelled to take 
the place of an ox which he had killed, and draw stones 
for the erection of a church, at a place called Sichart, 
in Glendeochquhy. Not only did this reformed wolf 
work hard, but he also attended the morning and 
evening prayers which were daily offered up during 
the progress of the building! 


THE COMET AND ITS FAMILY. 


Forty-one years ago, an unknown Comet became 
visible, and took the world of science by surprise. It 
was a very small one, however—not more than thirty 
tons; and it moved as lazily along as if drawn by not 
more than three horses. Its path was not in the sky, 
ae on the water; and its tail, instead of a stream of 

tarry light, was a long line ‘of murky smoke, undu- 
tating like the folds of a serpent. ‘This was the first 
passenger steam-boat seen in Europe; and it was called 
the Comet, doubtless on account of its portentous 
nature— 


With fear of change 
Perplexing skippers. 
The trial-trip of this little vessel was made on the 
Clyde from Glasgow to Greenock; and on that line, 
eee the two intermediate ports, Dumbarton and 
, steam has ever since been triumphant. | Glasgow 


To think of what has been done since then, when we 
ourselves were a bey tumbling in a still tinier boat 
on the surges of the Firth, is enough to make one 
giddy.* To give an idea of this at the outset, we may 
say, that the thirty tons have increased to 12,000, em- 
ployed in the traffic of the river itself; and that other 
successors of the inexpensive little Comet, destined to 
breast the waters of the ocean, have cost the goodly 
sum of L.110,000 each. 

From the tonnage of the river, however, we can form 
no estimate of the real progress of this branch of 
Scottish industry; which may be said to have begun 
in earnest only at the commencement of ocean steam- 
navigation about ten years ago. In the course of the 
last seven years, 247 steam-vessels were built on the 
Clyde, with a tonnage of 147,604, and engines of 38,332 
horse-power. But here a new and extraordinary 
feature presses upon our notice. From the bundle of 
ry grass on which the Indus is crossed at this 
day, the navigator having hold of the tail of a buffalo 
swimming in front, to the coracle of the old Britons, 
a wicker-basket covered with the hide of an ox, there 
is a considerable advance in ingenuity. From this to 
a wooden boat is a still greater stretch: but to get on 
from a wooden hull to an iron hull—to employ as 
a means of buoyancy a material that has ‘a natural 
alacrity in sinking’—implies a power of scientific 
reasoning altogether new. Many of our readers will 
be surprised to hear, that in the seven years referred 
to—namely, from 1846 to 1852—the number of wooden 
steam-vessels built was only 14, and that of iron, 233. 
In addition to these constructions, a large business is 
carried on in steam-dredgers and iron punts, for the 
improvement of rivers and harbours, not only at home, 
but in various continental countries. To give an idea 
of the advantages derivable from such machines, it is 
only necessary to state, that since the first dredger was 
used in the Clyde in 1824, the river has gained seven 
feet in average depth. Neither does the Clyde confine 
its manufacturing industry to marine engines for its 
own vessels. In the seven years named, it gave 
engines to the extent of 9434 horse-power to vessels 
not home-built. 

From the above facts, we may conclude that wooden 
hulls are rapidly giving place to those of iron; but 
there is another interesting question, pretty well 
determined by Dr Strang’s statistics, and that is the 
comparative eligibility of screws and paddles. The 
screws, within the last few years, have been rapidly 
gaining upon the paddles. In 1850, they were 18 to 
14; in 1851, 20 to 22; and in 1852, 43 to 30. 

We now come to the value of this steam-ship building 
as a branch of business, and shall be able, we think, to 
give some curious particulars. It appears that wooden 
hulls cost about L.2 more per ton tlian iron hulls, the 
former being about L.14, and the latter about L.12. 
The mere hull, however, is not nearly a third part 
of the cost of the ship. In a vessel, of which the hull- 
building cost about L.8000, the account of the joiner 
and smith came to about L.2000; the upholsterer, 
plumber, painter, and cabinet-maker had about L.1350; 
and sails, ropes, rigging, and copper amounted to 
L.700. But what shall we say to the proportions 
claimed by carving, gilding, and such apparently unim- 
portant matters? ‘These added L.1500 to the general 
cost; and plate, crystal, crockery, bed and table linen, 
&e., L.2200. The engine alone, of 320 horse-power, 
came to L.13,500; so that this ship, of 604 tons, was 
not ready for sea at a smaller outlay than L.29,000. 
These details, be it understood, apply to moderate- 
sized and moderately-fitted vessels. The fourteen 


* For the main facts in this article, we are indebted to an 
the Brita A read last autumn before the statistical section 4 
the Bri Association at Belfast, by John Strang, LL.D., o 
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ocean steamers, for the British and American Royal 
Mail Service, cost from L.50,000 to L.110,000 each. 

The engine of the vessel whose cost we have detailed 
was somewhat expensive—L.42 per horse-power; but 
some are as high as L.50, and others as low as L.25. 
Taking the whole, however, at L.35, and averaging as 
closely as possible the other expenses, the steam-ship- 
ping sent forth from the Clyde in the seven years would 
cost about L.4,650,000. This is a goodly sum for one 
corner of the kingdom, about twenty miles in length ; 
but it is not the whole set into circulation by this 
remarkable branch of industry. It does not include 
repairs, which form a very considerable percentage— 
amounting in many cases to 10 per cent. annually, on 
the whole cost of the ship. 

We may conceive the life and energy this trade 
diffuses throughout the population of the river: how 
the once quiet environs of Dumbarton, for instance, 
once slumbering calmly in the shadow of its stupen- 
dous Rock, echo with the constant clatter of iron upon 
iron, and swarm with moving figures. Forty years 
ago, these environs were to us a poem, the images of 
which haunted our young imagination, and linger to 
this day in our memory. And not these environs 
alone, but the whole river; which may be said to have 
saturated our mind, and given a colour and character to 
ourthoughts. Hear how a local rhymer personifies this 
darling object, ascribing to it at once the influence 
of a goddess and the charms of a woman! 


Romantic Clyde! beloved stream! 

Thus rising on my lovely dream, 

Thou seem’st a goddess of old song, 

To whom no traits of earth belong— 

A spirit of beauty, whose bright eye 
Doth rule the tides of poesy ! 

Thy circling hills, and waving woods, 
Thy currents calm, and headlong floods, 
The rich winds o’er thy bosom straying, 
The music in thy groves delaying, 

Thy birds, and flowers, and whispering trees— 
But exoteric symptoms these : 

While thou, the goddess’ self, apart 
Dwell’st in thy faithful votary’s heart, 
Each meaner feeling to refine, 

To prompt and urge the headlong line; 
To raise, console, sustain, and shower 
High influence on his darkest hour. 


But why should such localities be less a poem now? 
Do we lose the poetical in rising from material to 
moral associations, from the still life of nature to 
higher forms of being and closer sympathies of heart ? 
What a world of new life is now on the spot we are 
contemplating! With what a sturdy tone of indepen- 
dence falls the clang of these multitudinous hammers! 
With what a creative eye the Master contemplates 
his embryo work, of which only the keel perhaps is 
laid, and sees before him in the empty air the form 
of a noble ship! Hundreds of families, unconscious 
or careless of her progress, derive from it the neces- 
saries, comforts, and luxuries of their lives. It is her 
that is hailed—always unconsciously—by the joyous 
cries of innumerable children and the silvery laugh of 
women; while on the other side of the ocean there is 
a prophecy of her coming, which already rouses the 
spirit of industry and the calculations of commerce. 

In the building-yards and engine-shops of the Clyde, 
there are 10,820 persons constantly employed. Add 
to this number the wives and children, the dependent 
mothers and sisters, and you obtain a population great 
enough to fill an important city. The amount of 
money circulated among this multitude, and stimulat- 
ing, in turn, other forms of industry at home and abroad, 
is difficult to calculate, so great is the variety of wages ; 
but as everybody in the business is respectably paid, 
even for the least skilled kinds of labour, the average 
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for men and boys together may be struck at 16s. a 
week, which would amount to not far from half a 
million in the year. 

But these 10,820 persons form by no means the 
entire population of our hypothetical city. There are 
numerous articles in brass and iron, some of them very 
massive, which are not generally produced in the pre- 
mises of the engineers; and in every case there is a troop 
of joiners, painters, carvers, gilders, upholsterers, sail- 
makers, ropemakers, and others, in constant employ- 
ment. This supplementary multitude will raise the 
whole number to nearly 15,000 souls, and bring the 
aggregate amount of wages well on towards three- 
quarters of a million in the year. To form a proper 
idea of the value of these figures, it is necessary to 
recollect that the trade is new; that it acquired no 
character of importance earlier than seven or eight 
years ago; and that the whole cotton, woollen, flax, 
and silk factories of Lanarkshire employed in 1850 
only 24,885. Further: of this number only 5759 were 
males, from which it may be assumed that the population 
supported by the steam-building trade is-fully equal in 
amount to the great mill population. 

The statistical paper from which the above figures 
have been taken, as minutely as our purpose required, 
concludes in these words: ‘ Before closing this rather 
imperfect paper, perhaps I may be pardoned for stating 
that, amidst all the substantial benefits which are 
accruing to the country in general, and to the Clyde in 
particular, from the establishment of the great and 
industrial art, whose rise, progress, and value we have 
just been considering, it is at the same time satisfac- 
tory to reflect that, in the progressive advancement of 
the 'steam-boat may be seen far more important results 
than any of a merely economical or pecuniary nature. 
With the progress of steam-navigation is, in fact, 
linked the progress of humanity in all that is useful, 
intellectual, and moral. By the power of this agent, 
many of the prejudices, superstitions, and false opinions 
of the previously isolated families of the world have 
already been partially removed ; and in its still further 
improvement and extension, we may safely calculate on 
increased blessings for the whole human race. Would 
it be too much to hope that, through the influence of 
this agent, we have one of the best and mightiest 
missionaries of intelligence, civilisation, and peace ?’ 

It would be curious, were it possible, to ascertain 
what share—we are sure it is a large one—this new 
species of industry has had in changing the general 
aspect of the Clyde, whose once solitary banks are 
dotted with villages rising into towns, with elegant 
villas, hamlets clustering gracefully in the nooks of 
the hills, and white cottages gleaming through the 
trees. Certain it is, that there is now an air of wealth 
and refinement overspreading the whole scene, which 
had no existence in our time; while the noble river, 
and its majestic framework of hills and mountains, 
remain uninjured and the same, 

Reverence to Henry Bell! say we—honour to the 
little Comet !—and success to its flourishing family ! 


RHUBARB WINE. 

We can grow grapes no longer; even our gooseberries 
are unsafe, and the supply from our cider counties is 
uncertain. But rhubarb is always at hand, and the enor- 
mous quantity from one acre that might be made into wine 
is almost beyond caleulation. Cheap land at L.2 an acre, 
and in any county, it matters not where, will produce it; 
and casks may be readily obtained. As to the mode of 
making it, the only recipe which it is in my power to give 
has been handed to me. It is as follows:—‘ Bruise six 
pounds of rhubarb stalks, add one gallon of cold spring-water, 
let it lie five or six days, stirring it up three or four times 
a day, strain it off through a sieve, then add four pounds 
of foots sugar, one lemon sliced; let this be well mixed— 


care must be taken not to stir it afterwards; let it stand 
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made by some party in town, but I cannot 
whereabouts ; a gentleman, however, had 

ery much approved of it, discovering by 
accident that it was made from rhubarb. As I before 
uses of rhubarb are just beginning to be found 
advise amateur gentlemen to commence 
wine on a large scale; if the land is not too 
pA dnc Lad woke e can be made from 
of stalks, say at least three times during the 
Our London rhubarb is full of water, and 
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why I recommended the wine not to be 
autumn; but if the plants are grown upon a 
they will always contain less water and more of 
le ; and they can be converted at any time, 
ine, but also into vinegar, I have 
preserving bottles can 
Why do not advertise these things, 
t people may know where to get them ?—Gardeners’ 
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COLOURED POPULATION IN AMERICA. 

‘In a recent American journal, whose authority on the 
subject may be pretty safely quoted” says the Times 
correspondent, ‘I find the following estimate of the number 
of the coloured race now believed to exist on this con- 

in slavery and in freedom: United States, 3,650,000; 
Brazil, 2,050,000; Spanish colonies, 1,470,000; South 

republics, 1,130,000 ; British colonies, 750,000; 
Hayti, 850,000 ; French colonies, 270,000; Dutch colonies, 
50,000 ; Danish colonies, 45,000; Mexico, 70,000; Canada, 
35,000: total, 10,370,000. Of these, 7,500,000 are in 
slavery in the United States, Brazil, and the Spanish and 
Dutch colonies ; 250,000 are in progress of emancipation 
in the South American republics; and the remainder 
are free.’ 


IRISH CURIOSITY. 


When my friend was spurring up from the Glen side of 
the mountain, a horseman joined him, of the better order 
of farmers, when the following dialogue took place :— 
Traveller. Thon’s a brawe day for the craps. My friend. 
It is. Traveller. 1 reckon you're from Strabane side? My 
Sriend. I am not. Traveller. Where are you going to? 
My friend. Not far. Traveller (seductively). Likely you're 
in the saft goods line in Darry? My friend. 1 have not 
that honour. Traveller. Well, well, 1 woul'nt wonner if 

ou might be one of Ractor Stopford’s skulemeasters from 
enny? My friend. You are quite wrong. Traveller 
(getting desperate). I’m no that sure but you're an excise- 
man? My friend. 1 have not such happiness. Traveller. 
Eh, but you must be the musick-man that’s come from 
Dublin to settle the pyanny-forts for Lady Skewart, at the 
My I have not that felicity. Traveller 

( excited). My, oh—my, O man, but you’re steff!— 

ho eare ye at all ?— Dublin University Magazine. 


HOW TO KEEP CROWS FROM CORN. 

This may be easily effected before planting, by first 
er eens er eee Greil, cates 
pint of tar, stirring it oo. Every grain will become 
coated with a delicate varnish of tar, and if then rolled in 
air-slacked lime before planting, no crow will touch it. 
But should this remedy come too late in the season, 
eae en and this is the 

stringing the field. No crow will enter an 
angle formed by two suspended strings stretched on poles. 
A curious illustration occurred some years ago, on a long 


strip of sowed corn (for fodder) which was protected by a 
ee Within 

formed by the string not a blade was touched ; 
but close without them, at each end, the whole crop was 
demolished. A crow is a remarkably wise fool, and this is 
re circumventing him.— Country Gentleman 
(Albany, N. Y.) 


THE HILLS! 


Tue hills! the hills! When we hear those words, we feel 
the joyous breeze 

Sweep past us on its free, wild way, like the sound of 
stormy seas ; 

We tread once more with blithesome step o’er the airy 
peaks and dells, 

Where fresh green moss like a velvet robe of rarest beauty 
swells ; 

Again we see the gorgeous furze in its dress of amber 
shine, 

With the glowing heath and bright sundew, and scented 
purple thyme ; 

And the rich pine-odours float around, as in pleasant days 
of old, 

When we deemed, at sunset’s lovely time, each stem was 
a shaft of gold. 


The hills! the hills! what painter’s hand can shew the 
varied shades 

That flit o’er their streams, and glens, and knolls, and dewy | 
fern-clad glades? 

Each changing hue o’er their kingly brows like a jewelled 
gift is cast, 

As if some wondrous pageantry in glittering state swept | 


past. 

There are colours like the fading eve, the pomp of morning | 
light. 

And the solemn gloom of purple skies in the still, majestic 
night ! 

And the sounds from their green solitudes, how wild and 
glad they seem— 

Clear bird-notes, and the hum of bees, and laugh of many 
a stream! 


The hills! the hills! from their lofty heights what radiant 
scenes we see— 

Fair sheltered valleys, fertile plains, and the far-off 
gleaming sea; 

We look on fields of harvest-wealth, with their bending 
ears of gold, 

On cities, hamlets, lordly halls, and shadowy forests old; 

We see the ivied homesteads ‘mid their mossy orchards lie, 

With the blue smoke rising merrily to the clear o’erarching 


sky: 
And amid their low and daisied crofts, by sunlit pastures 


green, 
And beneath the shade of bending trees white cottage- 
dwellings gleam ! 


The hills! the hills! they bring glad tales from the days of 
childhood back, 

When we marked the royal eagle’s flight, and trod the 
wild-deer track ; 

When we saw the storm-clouds gather, and the lightnings 
flash on high, 

Or heard the glorious thunder-peals like anthems rolling by. 

All beautiful they were to us, in sunlight and in gloom, 

And when the white mist floated o’er the glistening heather 
bloom : 

Oh ! a world of magic loveliness our dreamy fancy fills, 

When we hear a young voice telling of the hills—the glad 
green hills! Lvucinpa Extiort. 
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